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TO THE 


RIGHT HONOURABLE 


GeorGe Lord LyrrELTon, 


My Lorp, 


S the following Treatife 
was firft publifhed at 
your Defire, I take the Liberty 


to addrefs to your Lorpsurp 
‘this new Edition, rendered, I 


hope, lefs unworthy of your 


Approbation. 


InpzzD any Attempt to af- 
certain the Principles of true 
Tafte, and, what is of more 
Confeguence, to promote the 
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DEDTEAT PO 
Interefts of Humanity, natural- 
ly lays claim to the Patronage 
of Lord Lyrre.7on. 

I emBrace with Pleafure this 
Opportunity of publicly expref- 
fing. my grateful Senfe of the 
many perfonal Civilities you 
have fhewn me, and with what 


high Regard and Efteem I am, 
_ My Lorp, 
Your Lorpsuip’s much oblig’d, 


‘and faithful Servant, 


The Author: 
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PREFACE 


BY an advertifement prefixed to the firft 
edition of this book, the public was 
informed that it confifted of fome difcourfes 
eriginally read in a private literary foctety, 
without the moft diftant view to their  pub- 
lication. The loofe and carelefs manner im 
«which they are written, .is too ftrong an in- 
ternal evidence that’ they never were intended 
for the public infpection. But, for what 
purpofe they were ,originally compofed, and 
how they came into the world, are quefions 
which a reader will never afk: he bas an 
undoubted right to cenfure them with all 
the feverity which their faults. deferve, and 
3 A 3 ta 
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to cenfure likewife the author of them, untefs 
he could pretend they were publifhed with- 
out bis knowledge. The unexpetted favour 
be bas met with from the public bas encou- 
raged him to correéi and enlarge this edi- 
tion, but when he attempted to treat bis 
fubjed with that fulnefs and accuracy which 
its importance required, he found it run into 
fo great an extent, that he was obliged to 
abandon it, being neceffarily engaged in bufi- 
nefs and fiudies of a very different nature. 
He would gladly have fuppreffed fome fenti- 
ments freely thrown out in the confidence of 
private friend/bip, which may be lable to mif- 
conftruction, but be was afraid that, by too 
anmeaus an attention to guard againft every 
objettion, he foould deprive the bock of that 
appearance of eafe and nature in which its 
only merit confified. When we unbofom our- 
felves to our friends on a fubjel? that in- 
terefts us, there is fometimes a glow of fen- 
timent and warmth of expreffion that pleafes, 

tho 
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tho” there is nothing in what is Yaid, par- 
ab ingenious or original. 

~The title of the book dees not cell exprefs | 
‘its contents. The public is too well accuf- 
tomed to books that bave not much corre- 
fpondence with their titles, to be furprized 
at this. But it would have been an impo- 
Sition of aworfe kind to bave changed the 
title in this new edition. The truth is, the 
fubjects here treated, are fo diferent, that 
it was impofible to find any title that could 
fully exprefs them. Yet unconnefied as they 
feem to be, there was a certain train of iaeas 
that led to them, which it may net be im- 
proper to explain. 

When we attend to the S ainbiaicen 
which Mankind poffe/s above the inferior 
Animals, it is natural to enquire into the. 
ufe we make of thofe advantages. This 
leads us to the confideration of Man in bis 
favage ftate, and through tbe progreffive 
frages of buuan fociety. Lvlan in bis favage 
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ftate is, in fome re[peéis, in a worfe  condi- 
tion than any other animal. He has indeed 
fuperior faculties, but as he does not poffe/s, 
in fo great a degree as other animals, the 
internal principle of inftin®& to direlt. thefe 
faculties to bis greateft good, they are often 
‘perverted in fuch a manner as.to render hina 
"more unbappy.. He poffeffes bodily firength, 
agility, heaith, and what are called the ani- 
mal faculties, in greater perfection, than 
Men in the more advanced fates. of fociety ; 
but the nobler and. more diftinguifbing prin- 
ciples of human Nature lie in a great mea- 
sure dormant. | 
There is.a certain period i in the progrefy 
of fociety, in which Mankind appear to 
ihe greateft advantage. ° In this period they 
have the bodily powers and-all the animal 
functions remaining in full vigour. They 
are bold, active, jieady, ardént in the love 
of liberty and their native country. Their 
wianners. are fimple, their focial affections 
| " querm, 
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warn, and though they are greatly influenced 
Jy the ties of blood, yet they are generous 
and bofpitable to strangers. Religion is 
univerfally regarded among them, though 
difguifed by a variety of fuperftitions. This 
fiaie*. of fociety, in which Nature fooots © 
wild and free, encourages the bigh exertions 
of fancy and pafficn, at is therefore peculi- 
arly favourable to the arts depending on 
thefe; but. for toe fame caufe it checks the 
progre/s of the rational powers, which re- 
—-guire coolie/s, accuracy, and an imagination 
perfecily fabdued and under the controul of 
veajon. The wants of Nature, likewife,. be- 
ing few, and cafily fupplied, require but little 
of the affiftance of ingenuity, though what 
moft effectually retards the progres of know- 
Jedge is the difficulty of communicating and 
tranfinitting it from one per{on to another. . 

This fate of fociety feldom lafts long. The 
power neceffarily lodged. in the hands of a 
9 us the purpofes ef public aes and 

¥ Dr. Blair. 
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utility comes to be abufed. Ambition and 
all its direful confequences fucceed. As the 

_- huinan faculties expand themfelves, new in- 
Lets of happinefs are difcovered. The in- 

—tercourfe in particular with other nations 
brings an acceffion of new pleafures, and 

confequertly of new wants. The advan- 

tages attending an intercourfe and commerce 

with foreign nations are, at firft view, very 

fpecious. By thefe means the peculiar ad- 
vantages of one climate are, in fome degree, 

communicated to another, a free and fecial 

aniercourfe is promoted among Mankind, 
knowledge is enlarged and prejudices are re- 

moved. On the other hand, it may be faid, 

tbat every country, by the help of induftry, 

produces whatever is neceffary to-its own in-— 

habitants, that the neceffities of Nature are 
eafily evatified, but the cravings of falfe ap- 

‘petite, and a deluded imagination, are end- 
els and infatiable ; that when Men leave 
the plain road of Nature, fuperior know- 

——— dedge 
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ledge and ingenuity, inftead of combating a 
vitiated tafte and inflamed paffions, are em-- 
‘ployed to juftify and indulge them, that the 
purfuits of commerce are deftruiive of the 
health and lives of the human fpecies, and 
that this deftruftion falls principally upen 
thofe «who are moft diftinguifbed for their 
aivity, [pirit, and capacity.’ 

But one of the moft certain confequences 
of avery extended commerce, and of what is 
caliea the moft advanced and polifoed ftate 
of fociety, is an univerfal paffion for riches, 
which corrupts every fentiment of Tafte, 
Nature, and Virtue. This at length reduces 
Lumen Nature to the mot unhappy fate in 
which it can ever be beheld. The confritu- 
tion both of body and mind becomes fickly and 
feeble, unable to fuftain the common viciffi- 
tudes of life without finking under them, 
and equally unable to enjoy its natural plea- 

fures, becaufe the fources of them are cut 
off or perverted. In this flate money be-) 
COMES 
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comes the univerfal idol to which every knee 
Lows, to which every principle of Virtue and 
Religion yields, and to which the health and 
lives of the greater part.of the Species are 
every day facrificed. So totally does this 
paffion pervert the human heart, that it ex- 
tinguifbes.or conquers tbe natural attachment 
between the fexes, ana, in defiance of every 
fentiment of Nature.and found policy, makes 
people look. even upon their own children as 
an incumbrances and oppreffion. Neither 
does money, in exchange for all this, procure 
happiness, or even pleafure in the limited 
Senfe of the word , it yields only food. for 
a reftlefs, anxious, infatiable vanity, and 
abandons Men. to diff ipation, languor, dif- 
guj, and-mifery. In this fituation, pa- 
triotifis is not only extinguifoed, but the 
very pretenfion to it-is treated with ridi- 
cule: What are called public. views, do 
not regard the encouragement of population, 
the promoting of virtue, ar the security of 
liberty ; 
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liberty , they regard only the enlargement of 
commerce, and the extenfion of conqueft. 
When a nation arrives at this pitch of de- 
pravity, its duration as a free ftate muft be 
‘very foort, and can only be protracted, by the: 
accidental circumftances of the neighbouring 
nations being equally corrupted, or of different 
difeafes in the ftaie balancing and counter- 
acting one-another. . But when once a. free, 
an opulent and luxurious people, lofe their — 
liberty, they become of all flaves the ku / 
and moft miferable. | 

We will readily acknowledge, that in a 
very advanced and polifhed flate of fociety 
buman Nature appears in many refpedis to _. 
great advantage. The numerous wants 
which luxury creates, give exercife to the 
powers. of invention in order to fatisfy them. 
This encourages many of the elegant arts, and 
in the progrej: of thefe, Some natural prin- 
ciples of tafte, which in ‘more \ fimple. ages 
Jay latent in the human Mind, are awakened, 

and 
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and become proper and innocent: fources of 
pleafure. The underftanding likewife, when 
it begins to feel its own power, expands it- 
Self, and pufbes its enquiries into Nature 
with a fuccefs incredible to more ignerant na- 
tions. This frate of fociety is equaliy fa- 
vourable to the external appearance of 


manners, which it renders humane, gentle, 


and polite. It is true, that thefe improve- 
ments are often fo perverted, that they bring 
no accefion of happine/s to Mankind. In 
matters of tafte, the great, the fublime, the 


pathetic, are firft brought to yield~to.regu- — 


larity and elegance; and at length are fa- 
crificed to the moft childifh pafiow fer no- 
velty, and the moft extravagant. caprice. 
The enlarged powers of underftanding, in- 


| flead of being applied to the ufeful arts of 


| life, ave diffipated upon trifies, or wafted 


|| upon important attempts to grafp at fub- 


jetis above their reach; and politcne/s of 
manners comes tobe the cloak of diffimula- 
tion. 


} PaRy Pa Rr AGGRI” | me 
tion... Yet frill thefe abufes feem in fome 
meafure to be but accidental. 

It was this confideration of Mankind. in 
the progrefive frages of fociety, that led to 
the idea, perhaps avery romantic one, of unit- 
ing together the peculiar advantages of thefe 
feveral frages, and cultivating them in fuch 
a manner as to render human life more com- 
fortable. and happy. However impoffible it 
may be to realize this.1dea in large focieties 
of Men, it furely is not impoffitle among indi- 
v.duals. A perfon without lofing any one 
fubftantial pleafure that is to be found in the 
moft advanced ftate of fociety, but on the con- 
trary in a greater capacity to relifh them all, 
may enjoy perfect vigour, of health and pi-. 
rits; he may have the moft enlarged under- 
franding, and apply it to the moft ufeful pur- 
pofes, ke may polfefs all the principles. of 
genuine Tafte, and preferve them in their 
proper fubordination , he may poffe/s delicacy. 
of fentiment and fenfivility of beart, without 
being 
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being a flave to falfe refinement or ‘caprice. 
Simplicity may be united with elegance of 
manners, a bumane and gentle temper may 
be found confiftent with the moft fready and 
vefolute fpirit, and religion may be revered 
without bigotry or enthufia/m. ae 
~ Such was the general train of fentiments 
that gave rife to the following Ti reatife. But’ 
the reader will find it profecuted in @ very : 
imperfett and defultory manner.’ When it 
was firft compofed, the author thought bim= 
Self at liberty to throw out bis idens without 
much regard to method or arrangement, and ° 
to enlarge more or. lefs on particular parts of 


bis fubjett, not in‘ proportion to their impor- _ 


tance, but as fanty at thé time diftated. 

He would with -pleafure have attempted to 
rectify thee imperfections, which be has rea- 
fon to be afoamed of in a work offered to the 
public ; but the circamptances which he for-~ 
merly mentioned a ihab ent: rely out of oe i 
power. . 
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UMAN Nature has been confider- 
ed in different and oppofite lights. 
Some have painted it in a moft pile 
form, and carefully fhaded every weak- 
nefs and deformity. They have reprefent- 
ed vice as foreign and unnatural to the 
Human Mind, and have maintained that 

what’paffles under that name is, in gene-_ 
ral, only an exuberance of virtuous dif- 
- pofitions, or good affections improperly 
directed, but that it never proceeds from 
any natural malignity or depravity of the 
heart itfelf—The Human Underftand- 
ing has been thought capable of pene- 

trating into the deepeft receffes of nature, 


the Human Power capable of imitating 
B her 
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her works, and in fome cafes acquiring 
afuperiority over them. ie 
Sucu views are generally embraced by 
thofe who have good hearts and happy 
tempers, who are beginning the world, 
and are not yet hackney’d in the ways of 
Men, by thofe who love fcience and have 
an ambition toexcel init; and they have 
an obvious tendency to raife the genius 
and mend the heart, but are the fource of 
frequent and cruel difappointments.— 
Others have reprefented Human Nature 
asa fink of depravity and wretchednefs, 
have fuppofed this its natural ftate and 
the unavoidable lot of humanity ; They 
have reprefented the Human Underftand- 
ing as weak and fhort fighted, the Hu- 
man Power as feeble and extremely limit- 
ed, and have treated all attempts to en-- 
large them as vain and chimerical.—Such 
reprefentations are greedily adopted by 
Men of narrew and contracted hearts, and 
of 
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of very limited genius, who feel within 
themfelves the juftnefs of the defcrip- 
tion. It muft be owned likewife, that 
they are often agreeable and foothing to 
Men of excellent and warm affections, 
but too great fenfibility of fpirit, whofe 
tempers have been hurt by ieee dif- 
appointments in life. 

A bad opinion of Human Nature 
readily produces a felfifh difpofition, and 
renders the temper cheerlefs and unfoci- 

able; A low opinion of our intellectual 
faculties deprefies the genius, as it cuts 
off all profpect of attaining a much greater 
decree of knowledge than 1s poffeffed at 
prefent, and of executing any grand and 
extenfive plans of improvement. | 

Ir is not propofed to infift further on 
the feveral advantages and difadvantages 
of thefe oppofite views of Human Nature, 
and the influence they havein forming a 


Shaver —Perhaps that View may mn 
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the fafeft which confiders it as formed for 


every thing that is good and great, and 
{ets no bounds to its capacity and power, 
but looks on its prefent attainments as 
t rifling and inconfiderable. 

Enquirizs into HumanNature, tho’ of 
the firft importance, have been profecuted 
with little care and lefs fuccefs. This has 
been owing partly to the general caufes 
which have obftructed the progrefs of the 


other branches of knowledge, and partly 


to the peculiar difficulties of the fubject. 
Enquiries into the ftructure of the Hu- 
man Body have indeed been profecuted 
with great diligence and accuracy. But 
this was a matter of no great difficulty. 
It required only labour and a fteady hand. 
The fubject was permanent; the Ana- 
tomift could fix it in any pofition, and 

make what experiments on it he pleafed.. 
Tue Human Mind, on’ the other hand, 
is an object extremely fleeting, not the 
2 | - fame 
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fame in any two perfons upon earth, and 
ever varying even in the fame perfon. To 
trace it thro’ its almoft endlefs varieties, 
requires the moft profound and extenfive 
knowledge, and the moft piercing and 
collected genius. But tho’ it be a matter 
of great difficulty to inveftigate and afcer- 
tain the laws of the mental conttitu- 
tion, yet there is no reafon to doubt, how- 
ever fluctuating it may feem, of its being 
governed by laws as fixt and invariable as 
thofe of the Material Syftem. 

Ir has been the misfortune of moft of 
thofe who have ftudy’d the philofophy of 
the Human Mind, that they have been 
littie acquainted with the ftructure of the 
Human Body, and the laws of the Animal 
Oeconomy; and yet the Mind and Body 
are fo intimately conneéted, and have 
fuch a mutual influence on one another, 


that the conftitution of either, examined 
apart,-can never be thoroughly under- 


B 3. ftood., 
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ftood. For the fame reafon it has been 
an unfpeakable lofs to Phyficians, that 
they have been fo generally inattentive to 
the peculiar laws of the Mind and their 
influence on the Body. A late celebrated 
profeffor of that art in a neighbouring 
nation, who perhaps had rather a clear and — 
methodical head, than an extenfive ge- 
nius or enlarged views of Nature, wrote a 
Syftem of Phyfic, wherein he feems to 
have confidered Man entirely as a Ma- 
_ chine, and makes a feeble and vain at- 
tempt to explain all the Phanomena of 
the Animal Oeconomy, by mechanical 
and chemical principles. Stahl his cotem- 
porary and rival, who had amore en- 
larged genius and penetrated more deeply 
into Nature, added the confideration of 
the fentient principle, and united the phi- » 
lofophy of the Human Mind, with that of 
the Human Body: but the luxuriancy of 


his imagination often bewildered him, > — 
| andes) 


(age 
- and the perplexity- of his manner and ob- 
{curity of his ftyle, make his writings 
little read. and lefs underftood. Bers. 
Besipes thefe, there is another caufe 
which makes the knowledge of Human 
Nature very lame and imperfect, which 
we propofe more particularly to enquire 
into. A 
Maw has been ufually confidered as a 
Being that had no analogy to the reft of 
the Animal Creation. The comparative 
anatomy of brute Animals has indeed 
been cultivated with fomé attention; and 
has been the fource of the moft ufeful 
_ difcoveries in the anatomy of the Human 
Body: But the comparative Animal Oeco- 
nomy of Mankind and other Animals, and 
comparative Views of their ftates and 
‘manner of life, have been little regarded. 
The pride of Man is alarmed, 1n this cafe, 
with too clofe acomparifon, and the dig- 
sei of philofophy will not eafily {Loop 
B4. to 
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to receive a leffon from the inftinét of 
Brutes. But this conduct. is very weak 
and foolifh. Nature is a whole, made up 
of parts, which, tho’ diftinét, are intimate- 
ly conneéted with one another. This 
connection is fo clofe, that one fpecies 
often runs into another fo imperceptibly, 
that it is difficult to fay where the one 
begins and the other ends. This is par- 
ticularly the cafe with the loweft of one 
fpecies, and the higheft of that immedi- 


; ately below it. On this account no one 
part of the great chain can be perfectly 


underftood, without the knowledge, at 
leaft, of the links that are neareft to it. 

In comparing the different fpecies of 
Animals, we find each of them pofleffed 


of powers and faculties peculiar to them- 


felves, and well adaped to the particular 
{phere of a¢tion which Providence has 
allotted them. But, amidft that infinite 


variety which diftinguifhes each fpecies, 


we 
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we find many qualities in which they are 
all fimilar, and fome which they have in 
common. 

Man is evidently at the head of the 
Animal Creation. He feems not only 
to be poileft of every fource of pleafure, 
which any of them enjoy, but of many 
others, to which they are altogether 
ftrangers. If he is not the only Animal 
poffefted of reafon, he has it in a degree fo 
greatly fuperior, as admits of no compa- 
rifon. 

* Tuat infenfible gradation fo confpi- 
cuous in all the works of Nature, fails, 
in comparing Mankind with other Ani- 
mals. There is an infinite diftance be- 
tween the faculties of a Man, and thofe: 
of the moft perfect Animal ; between in- 
telle€tual power, and mechanic force; be- 
tween: order and defign, and blind im- 


; ais between reflection, and appetite, 


* Buffon. 
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One Animal governs another only. by 
fuperior force or cunning, nor can it by 
any addrefs or train of reafoning fecure to 


itfelf the protection and good offices of 


another. ‘There is no fenfe of {uperiority 


or fubordination among them.+. 


Tuer want of language feems owing 
to their having no regular train or order 
in their ideas, and not to any deficiency in 


their organs of fpeech. Many Animals 


may be taught to fpeak, but none of them 
can be taught to conneét any ideas to the 

words they pronounce. The reafon there- _ 
fore, why they do not exprefs themfelves 


by combined and regulated figns, 1s, be- 


caufe they have no regular combination 
in their ideas. 2 

Tuere is a remarkable aston in 
the works of animals. Each individual 


of a fpecies does the fame things, and in 


+ InsTANncEs from bees, birds of paflage, and 
fuch like, do not contradi& this obfervation, if 
rightly underftood. 


the 
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the fame manner as every other of the 
fame fpecies. They feem all to be actu- 
ated by one foul. On'the contrary, 
among Mankind, every individual thinks 
and a¢ts ina way peculiar to himtelf. 
The only exception to this uniformity of 


_charaéter in the diferent fpecies of Ani- 


mals, feems to be among thofe who are 
moft connected with Mankind, particu- 
larly dogs and hories. 

Aut Animals exprefs pain and pleafure 


by cries and various motions of the body; 


but laughter and fhedding of tears are 
peculiar to Mankind. ‘They feem to be 
expreffions of certain emotions of the 


foul unknown to other Animals, and are 


fearcely ever obferved in infants till they 
are about fix weeks old. The pleafures 
of the imagination, the pleafure arifing 
from fcience, from the fine arts, ‘and | 


from the principle of curiofity, are pe- 


ree 


culiar to the Human Species. But above 
2 all, 
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all, they are diftinguifhed by the Moral 
Senfe, and the happinefs flowing from 
religion, and from .the various inter- 
courtes of focial life. 

We propofe now to make fome obfer- 
vations on certain advantages which the 
lower. Animals feem to potlets above us, 
‘and afterwards to inquire how far the 
advantages poffeft by Mankind are cul- 
tivated by them in fuch a manner as to 
render them happier as well as wifer and 
more diftincuifhed. 

THERE are many Animals who have 
fume of the external fenfes more acute 
than We have; fome are ftronger, fome 
wifter 5 but thefe and fuch other quali- 
ties, however advantageous to them in 
their refpective fpheres of life, would be 
ufelefs and often very prejudicial to us. 
But it fhould bea very ferious and inter- 
efting queftion, whether there may not 
be certain advantages they have over us, 


which 
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which are not the refult of their particular 
— ftate of life, but are advantages in thofe 
points, where we fhould at leaft be ona 
level with them. . 

Is it not a truth that all Animals, ex- 
cept ourfelves, enjoy every pleafure their 
Natures are capable of, that they are 
ftrangers to pain and ficknefs, and, ab- 
ftracting from external accidents, arrive 
at the natural period of their Being? We 
fpeak of wild Animals only. ‘Thofe that 
are tame and under our direction partake 
of all our miferies.—Is it a neceffary con- | 
fequence of our fuperior faculties, that 
not one of ten thoufand of our fpecies 
dies a natural death, that we ftrugele 
thro” a t frail and feverifo being, in con- 
tinual danger of ficknefs, of pain, of 
dotage, and the. thoufand namelefs ills 
that experience fhews to be the portion 
of human life ?>—If this appears to be the 

t Milton: 


_ defigned 
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defigned order of Nature, it becomes us 
cheerfully to fubmit to it; but if thefe 
evils appear to be adventitious and. un- 
‘natural to. our conftitution, it is an en- 
quiry of the laft importance, whence they 
arife and how they may be remedied. 

THERE 1s one principle which prevails 
univerfally in the Brute Creation, and is 
the immediate fource of all their actions. 
' This principle, which is called Infting, 
. determines them by the fhorieft and moft 

effectual means to purfue what their fe- 
veral conftitutions make neceffary. 

Ir feems to have been thought, that this 
principle of Inftinc& was peculiar to the 
Brute Creation; and that Mankind were 
defigned by Providence, to be governed 
by the fuperior principle of Reafon, en- 
tirely independent of it. Buta little at- 
. tention. will fhew, that inftinét is a prin- 
\ ciple common to us and the whole Animal 


‘ world, and that, as far as it extends, it is 
a fure 
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a fure and infallible guide; tho’ the de- 
praved and unnatural ftate, into which 
Mankind are plunged, often ftifles its 
voice, or makes it impoffible to diftin- 
guifh it from other impulfes which. are 
accidental and foreign to our Nature. 

- Reason indeed is but a weak principle 
in Man, in refpect of Inftinct, and gene- 
rally is a more unfafe guide.—The proper 
province of Reafon is to inveitigate the 
caufes of things, to fhew us what confe- 
quences will follow from our acting in 
any particular way, to point out the belt ~ 
means of attaining an end, and in confe- 
quence of this, to be a check upon our 
— Inftincts, our tempers, our paffions and 
taftes. But thefe muft ftill be the imme- 
diately impelling principles of aétion. | 
In truth, life, without them, would not 
only be joylefs and infipid, but quickly 
ftagnate and be at an end. 

Some of the advantages, which the 
: Brute 
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Brute Animals have over us, are poffefied: 
in a confiderable degree by thofe of our 
own fpecies, who being juft above them, 
and guided in a manner entirely by Ins 
ftinct, are equally ftrangers to the noble 
attainments of which their Natures are 
capable, and to the many miferies atten- 
dant on their more enlightened beet 
of Mankind. 
Ir fhould feem therefore of the great- 
— eft confequence, to enquire into the In- 
? ftinéts that are natural to Mankind, to- 
- feparate them from thofe cravings which 
bad habits have eoccafioned, and: where 
any doubt remains on this fubje&, to en- 
quire into the analogous Inftincts of other 
Animals, particularly into thofe of the 
favage part of our own {pecies. 
oY Bure) reat difficulty attends this in- 
quiry. There has never yet been found 
any clafs of Men who were entirely go- 


verned by Inftinct, by Nature, or com-. 
mon 
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mon fenfe.. The moft barbarous nations 
differ widely in their manners from one 
another, and deviate as much from Na- 
ture in many particulars, as the moft 
polifhed and moft luxurious. They are 
equally guided by reafon, varioufly per- 
verted by prejudice, cuftom and fuper- 
ftition. Yet a difcerning eye will often 
be able to trace the hand of Nature where 
her defigns are moft oppofed, and will 
fometimes be furprifed, with marks of fuch 
juft and acute reafoning among favage 
Nations, as might do honour to the moft 
enlightened. In this view the civil and 
natural hiftory of Mankind becomes a 
ftudy not merely fitted to amufe, and 
eratify curiofity, but a ftudy fubfervient 
tothe nobleft views, to the cultivation 
and improvement of the Human Species. 
We fhould likewife avail ourfelves of 
the obfervations made on tame Animals 
in thofe particulars where Art has in fome 
| © _ meafure 
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meafure improved upon Nature. - Thus 
by a proper attention we can preferve and 
improve the breed of Horfes, Dogs, Cat- 
tle, and indeed all other Animals. Yet it 
is amazing this obfervation was never 
transferred to thie Human Species, where 
it would be equally applicable. It is cer- 
tain that, notwithftanding our promi 
cuous Marriages, many families are diftin- 
guifhed by peculiar circumftances in their 
character.. This Family Character, like a 
‘Family Face, will often be loft in one ge- 
neration and appear again in the fucceed- 
ing. Without doubt, Education, Habit 
and Emulation may contribute greatly in 
many cafes to keep it up, but it will be 
generally found, that independent of thefe, 
Nature has ftamped an original impreffion 
on certain Minds, which Education may 
creatly alter or efface, but’ feldom fo en- 
tirely as to prevent its traces being feen 
by an accurate obferver. How a cer- 

tala 
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tain charaé&ter or conftitution of Mind can 
be tranfmitted from a Parent to a Child, 
is a queftion of more difficulty than im- 
portance. It is indeed equally difficult to 
account for the external refemblance. of 
features, or for bodily difeafes being tranf- 
mitted from a Parent toa Child. But 
we never dream of a difficulty in explain- 
ing any appearance of Nature, which is ex- 
hibited tous every day.—A proper atten- 
tion to this fubject would enable us to im- 
_ prove not only the conftitutions, but the 
characters of our pofterity. Yet we every 
day fee very fenfible people, who are 
_ anxioufly attentive to preferve or improve 
the breed of their Horfes, tainting the 
blood of their-Children, and entailing on 
them not only the moft loathfome difeafes 
of the Body, but madnefs, folly, and the 
_moft unworthy difpofitions, and this too . 
when they cannot plead being ftimulated 
by neceffity or impelled by paffion. 

Cs WE 
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We fhall therefore enquire more par- 
ticularly into the comparative ftate of 
Mankind and the inferior Animals, 7 

By the moft accurate calculation, one 
half of Mankind die under eight years 
old. _ As this mortality is greateft among 
the moft luxurious part of Mankind, and 
gradually decreafes in proportion as the 
diet becomes fimpler, the exercife more 
frequent, and the general method of 
living more hardy, and as it is altogether 
unknown. among wild Animals, the ge- 
neral foundations of it are fufficiently 
pointed out. The extraordinary havock 
made by difeafes among Children. is 
owing to the unnatural treatment they. 
meet with, which is ill fuited to the fin- 
gular delicacy of their tender frames. — 
Their own Inftincts, and the condu& 
of Nature in rearing other Animals, are 
never attended to, and they are incapable 
of helping themfelves. When they are 
farther advanced in life, the voice of 


KT 
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Nature becomes too loud to be ftified, 
and then, in fpite of the influence of 


corrupted and adventitious tafte, will be | 


obeyed. | | 
ALTHOUGH it is a maxim univerfally 
allowed, that a multitude of inhabitants 
isthe firmeft fupport of a ftate, yet the 
extraordinary mortality among Children 


has fcarcely been attended to by Men of | 


public fpirit. ‘It is thought a natural 


evil, and therefore is fubmitted to with-- 


Out examination*. But the importance 


* 'Thus the lofs of a thoufand men in an en- 
gagement aroufes the public attention, and the 
devereit {crutiny is made- into the caufe of it, 
while the lofs of thrice that number by ficknefs 
-pafies unregarded. Yet perhaps in the one cafe 
‘the lofs was inevitable, and might lead to victo- 
ty; the men faced danger with intrepidity, full 
‘of che hopes of conqueft if they furvived, or of 
dying honourably in the caufe of their Country. 

Perhaps in the other cafe, the evil, by proper 
management, might have been prevented: the 
men perifhed without being able to make any 
effort for their prefervation; they faw the gra- 
dual approaches of death in all its terrors, and 
fell unlamented, and unfupported by that mili- 
tary ardor and thirft of glory which enabled them 
to defpife it in the field. 
Be. C 3 of 
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of the queftion will juftify a more par- 
ticular enquiry, whether the evil be 
really natural and unavoidable. It is an 
unpopular attempt to attack prejudices — 
eftablifhed by time and habit, and fecured 
by the corruptions of luxurious life. It 
is equally unpleafant to attempt the re-. 
formation of abufes, without the leatt 
profpedt of fuccefs. Yet there is a fecret 
pleafure in pleading the caufe of huma- 
nity and helplefs innocence. 

Every other Animal brings forth its 
young without any afliftance; but we 
think a Midwife underftands it better. 
—What numbers of Infants as well as of 
Mothers are deftroyed by the prepofter- - 
ous management of thefe Artifts, is well 
known to all who have enquired into this 
matter. The mott knowing and fuc- 
cefsful practitioners, if they are candid, 
will own, that, in common and natural 
cafes, Nature is entirely fufficient, and 
that their bufinefs is only to affift her ef- 

forts 
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forts in cafe of weaknefs of the Mother, 
or an unnatural pofition of the Child. 

As foon as an Infant comes into the 
world, our firft care is to cram it with 
phyfic.—There is a glareous liquor con-_ 
tained in the bowels of Infants and many 
other Animals when they are born, which 
it is neceflary to carry off. The medicine 


_ which Nature has prepared for this pur- 


Fn of 
of 


pofe is the Mother’s firft milk. This in- 
deed anfwers the end very effe€tually, but 
we think fome drug forced down ‘the 
Child’s throat will do much better. The 
compofition of this varies according to the 
fancy of the good Woman who prefides at 
the birth.—It deferves to be remarked, 
when we are on this fubject, that calves, 
which are the only Animals generally 
taken under our peculiar care in thefe 
circumftances, are treated in the fame 
manner. They have the fame fort of 
phyfic adminiftered to them, and often 
with the fame fuccefs, many of them dy- 

sah | ing 
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ing under the operation, or of its confe- 
quences, We have the greateft reafon 
to think that more of this fpecies of Ani- 
mals die at this period, than of all the 
other fpecies of Animals we fee in thefe 
circumftances, put together, our own 
only excepted. 

NotTWITHSTANDING the many moving 
calls of natural Inftinét in the Child to 
fuck the Mother’s breaft, yet the ufual 
practice has been, obftinately to deny 
that indulgence wll the third day after the 
birth, By this time the fuppreffion of 
the natural evacuation of the milk, ufu- 
ally bringiag ona fever, the confequence 
proves often fatal to the Mother, or puts 
it out of her power to fuckle her Child 
at that time,—We muft obferve here, to 
the honour of the gentlemen who had the 
care of the lying-in hofpital in London, 
that they were the firft who, in this. in- 
ftance, brought us back to Nature and 
common fenfe, and by this means have 


pre- 
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preferved the lives of thoufands of their 
fellow-creatures. They made the Child 
be put to the Mother’s breaft as foon 
as it fhewed a defire for it, which was 
generally within ten or twelve ‘hours 
after it was born. This rendered the 
dofe of phyfic unneceflary, the milk-fe- 
ver was prevented, and things went 
fmoothly on inthe natural way. We 
are forry however to obferve, that this 
practice is not likely to become foon ge- 
neral. Phyficians do not concern them- 
felves with matters of this kind, nor with 
the regimen of Mankind, unlefs their ad- 
vice is particularly afked. Thefe matters 
are founded on eftablifhed cuftoms and 
prejudices, which it is difficult to con- 
: quer, and dangerous to attack; nor will 
it ever be attempted by Men who depend 
on the favour and caprice of the world for 
their fubfiftence, and who find it their 
intereft rather to flatter prejudice than 
_oppofe it. 

WHEN 
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Wen a Woman does not nurfe her 
own Child, fhe openly flies in the face of 
Nature. ‘The fudden check given to the 
great natural evacuation of milk, at a 
time when her weakly ftate renders her 
little able. to fuftain fo violent a fhock, 
is often of the worft confequence to 
her, and the lofs to the Child is much 
greater than what is commonly: appre- 
hended. A Woman in this cafe runs an 
immediate rifk of her life by a milk-fe- 
ver, befides the danger of {welling and 
impofthumes of the breafts, and fuch ob- 
ftructions in them as lay the foundation 
of a future cancer.-—Women fometimes 
have it not in their power to nurfe their 
Children, for want of milk; fometimes 
it is-improper both for the Mother and 
Child, on account of fome particular 
diforder the Mother labours under. But 
this is. very feldom the cafe. On the - 
contrary, there are many diforders Wo- 
men are fubject to, of which nurfing 

1s 
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is the moft effectual cure; and delicate 
conftitutions are generally ftrengthened 
by it. Asa proof of this we may obferve, 
that while a Mother nurfes her Child, her 
complexion becomes clearer and more 
blooming, her fpirits are more uniform- 
ly chearful, her appetite is better, and her 
general habit of body fuller and ftrong-- 
er. It is particularly worthy of obler- 
vation, that fewer Women die while they 
are nurfing than at any equal period of 
their lives, if we except the time of preg- 
nancy, during which it is unufual for a 
Woman to die of any difeafe unlefs occa- 
fioned by fome violent external injury — 
Another great inconveniency: attending 
the negleét of nurfing, is the depriving 
Women of that interval of refpite and 
~ eafe which Nature intended for them be- | 
wwixt , Child-bearing. A woman who 
does not nurfe, has naturally a Child 
eyery year; this quickly exhaufts the 
3 con- 
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conftitution, and brings on the infirmi- 
ties of old age before their time; and as 
this neglect 1s moft frequent among 
Women of fafhion, the delicacy of their 
conftitutions is particularly unable to 
fuftain fuch a violence to Nature. A 
Woman who nurfes her Child, has an in- 
terval of a year and a half or two years 
betwixt her Children, in which the con- 
ftitution has time to recover its vigor, 

We may reckon among the difadvan- 
tages confequent ‘on the neglect of nurf- 
ing, the Mocher’s being deprived of a very 
high pleafure of the moft tender and en- 
dearing kind, which remarkably ftrengh- 
ens her attachment to the Child. It is not 
neceflary here to enquire into the caufe 
of this particular affection which a Mo- 
ther feels for the Child fhe has fuckled, 
beyond what fhe feels for a Child fuckled 
by a ftranger; but the fact is indifput-. 
able. 
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Ir is not eafy to eftimate the injury 
Children fuftain by being deprived of their 
natural nourifhment, and inftead of 1t, 
being fuckled by the milk of Women of 
different ages and conftitutions from their 
Mothers. This far is certain, that a 
greater number of thofe Children die 
who are nurfed by ftrangers, than of 
thofe who are fuckled by their own Mo- 
thers. But this is partly owing to the 
want of that care and attention which 
the anxiety of a Mother can only fupply, 
and which the helplefs flate of infancy fo 
much reguires. Indeed if it was not that 
Nurfes naturally contract a large fhare of 
the inftinctive fondnefs of a Mother, for 
the Children they fuckle, many mor 
Children would perith by want’ of care. 
But it fhould be obferved, that this ac- 
quired attachment cannot reafonably be 
expected among nurfes, in large cities. 
The fame perverfion of nature and man- - 


ners 
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ners which prevails there among Wo- 
men of fafhion, and makes them decline 
this duty, extends equally to thofe of 
lower rank: and it cannot be fuppofed 
that what the call of Nature, not to fpeak 
of love for the hufband, cannot effectuate 
in the Mother will be found in a hire- 
ling, who for a little money turns ‘her 
own Child out of doors. But tho’ it is 
true that a Nurie may acquire by degrees 
the folicitude and tendernefs of a Mo- 
ther, yet as this comes flowly, and as 
habit takes the place of Nature, the neg- 
leted Child may perifh in the mean time. 
There refults even from this poffible ad- 
vantage, an inconvenience which 1s itfelf 
fufficient to deter a Woman of any fenfi- 
bility from giving away her Child to be 
fuckled by another: and this is to havea 
ftranger partaking with, or rather alie-~ 
nating from her the rights of a Mother ; 
to ny her oe love another Woman as 
well, 
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well, or better than herfelf; to perceive 
the affection it retains for its’ naturab pa- 
rent a matter of favour, and that of its 
adopted one a duty: for is not the at- 
tachment of the Child the reward due to 
the tender cares of a Mother *? . The 
many miferable difeafes to which’ the 
lower clafs of Women in large cities 
are fubjected, is another reafon againft 
their being intrufted with fuch an of- 
fice; difeafes which are often fatal ‘to 
their little charges, or which taint thei? 
blood in a manner that they and their 
-facceeding families may feel very feverely. | 
Children fhould be fuckled from nine*to 
twelve months. There are feveral cir- 
cumftances that may point out the pro- 
priety of weaning them about that time: 
in many parts of Europe, and in all the 
Levant, Children tafte nothing but their 
Mother’s milk till they are a year old, 
‘which in general is a good rule. The 
* Rouffeau. 
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call of Nature fhould be waited for to feed 
them with any thing more fubftantial. It 
is proper however. to wean them by de- 
grees, and to make this and every fubfe- 
quent alteration in their diet as gradual 
as poflible, becauie too fudden tranfitions 
in this refpeé&t are often attended with 
the worft confequences. 

Wuite a Child is fed by the Mo- 
ther’s milk alone, it may be allowed to 
fuck as often as it pleafes. It is then 
under the peculiar protection of Nature, 
who will not neglect her charge, and in 
this cafe provides againft any inconveni- - 
ency that may arife from the ftomach be- 
ing over charged with too much milk, by 
making the Child throw up the fuperflu- 
ous quantity ; which it does without lick- 
nefs or f{training. | 

Ir a Mother does not fuckle her own 
Child, it fhould be given to a Nurfe 
newly delivered, whofe conftitution both 
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of body and mind refembles the Mother’s 
as nearly as poffible, provided that con- 
ftitution be a good one. The Nurfe 
fhould continue to live in every refpect as 
fhe ufed to do. A tranfition from a plain 
diet confifting moftly of vegetables, from 
a pure air and daily exercife, if not hard 
labour, to a full diet of animal food, fer- 
miented liquor, the clofe air of a town, and 
a total want of exercife, cannot fail to 
affect the health both of the Nurfe and 
Child. wis 
Tue attempt to bring up a Child en- 
tirely by the fpcon is fuch a violence of- 
fered to Nature, as-nothing but the moft 
~ extreme neceffity can juftify. If a Child 
was to be nourifhed in this way by its 
~ own Mother’s milk alone, it would not 
anfwer. The action of fucking like that — 
‘of chewing occafions the fecretion of a 
liquor in the Child’s mouth, which being 
intimately mixed with the milk, makes 
: D | it 
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it fit eafy,. and fester, digeft. in the 
{ftomach. 

Besipes thefe, there ‘are other cir- 
cumftances in the rearing of Children,, 
in which, we apprehend,. neither Inftinct 
nor the Analogy of Nature is commonly. 
regarded. 

ALL young Animals naturally delight 
to be in the open air, and. in: perpetual 
motion: But we fignify. our difappro- 
bation of this intention of Nature by 
confining our infants moftly to houfes, 
and fwathing them from the time they 
are born as tightly as poffible—This — 
natural Inftinct appears very ftrong when 
‘we fee a Child releafed from its con- - 
finement, in the fhort interval betwixt. 
pulling off its day-cloaths, and fwath- 
ing it again before it is put to fleep. The 
evident tokens of delight which. the 
little creature fhews-in recovering the. 
free ufe of its limbs, and the ftrong re- 

luctance 
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_Tuétance it difcovers to be again remitted 
- to its bondage, one fhould think, would 
{trike conviction of the cruelty and abfur- 
dity of this practice, into the moft ftupid 
of Mankind. This confinement Boys, in 
fome degree, are fooner releafed from; 
but the fairer part of the Species fuffer it, 
in a manner, during life. 

Some nations have fancied that Nature 
did not give a good fhape to the head, 
and thought it would be better to mould 
it into the form of a fugar-loaf. The 
Chinefe think a Woman’s foot much 
_handfomer if fqueezed into a third part 
of its natural fize ; fome African nations 
have a like quarrel with the fhape of the 
nofe, which they think ought to be laid 
as flat as poffible with the face. We 
laugh at the folly and are fhocked with 
the cruelty of thefe barbarians, but think 
it a very clear cafe that the natural fhape 
of a Woman’s cheft is not fo elegant, as 

| D2. we 
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we can make it by the confinement of 
Stays. —The common effect of this prac- 
tice, is obftructions in the lungs, from 
their not having fufficient room to play, 
which, befides tainting the breath, cuts 
off numbers of young Women by con- 
fumptions in the very bloom ot life.—But 
Nature has fhewn her refentment of this 

- practice in the moft ftriking manner, by 
rendering above half the Women of © 
fafhion deformed in fome degree or 
other. Deformity is peculiar to the ci- 
vilized part of Mankind, and 1s almoft 
always the work of our own hands.— - 
_ The fuperior ftrength, juft proportions 
and agility of Savages are entirely the ef- 
fects of their hardy education, of their 
living moftly abroad in the open air, and. 
their limbs never having fuffered any 
confinement. — The Siamefe, Japonefe, 
Indians, Negroes, Savages of Canada, 
Virginia, Brazil, and moft of the inha- 
| bitants 
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bitants of South America, do not fwathe 
their Children, but lay them in a kind of 
large cradle lined and covered with fkins 
or furs. Here they have the free ufe of 
their limbs, which they improve fo well, 

that in two or three months they crawl 
about on their hands and knees, and in 
lefs than a year walk without any affift- 
ance. Where Children are fwathed, or 
- fo clofely pinioned down in their cradles, 
that they cannot move, the * impulfive 
force of thefe internal parts of the body 
difpofed to increafe, finds an infurmount- 


: able obftacle to the movements required 


to accelerate their growth. The Infant 
is continually making fruitlefs efforts, 
which wafte its powers or retard their 
-progrefs. It is fcarcely poffible to fwathe 
Children in fuch a manner as not to give 
them fome pain ; and the conftant endea- 
 wour to relieve themfelves from an unealy 
* Rouffeau. 
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pofture, is a frequent caufe of deformity. 
When the fwathing is tight, it impedes 
the breathing and the free circulation of 
the blood, difturbs the uatural fecretions, 
and diforders the conftitution in a variety 


of ways. If a Child is pinioned down in 


its cradle in fuch a manner as prevents the 
fuperfluous humour fecreted in the mouth 
from being freely difcharged, it mutt fall 
down into the ftomach, where it occafions 
various diforders, efpecially in time of 


teething, when there is always a very great ~ 


fecretion of this fluid. Another incon- 
venience which attends this unnatural 
confinement of Children, is the keeping 
them from their natural action and exer- 
cife, which retards growth and diminifhes 
the ftrength of the body. It is pretended 
that Children left thus. at liberty, would 
often throw themfelves into poftures de- 
ftructive of the perfect conformation of 
their body. But if a Child ever gets into 

a wrong 
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a wrong fituation, the uneafinefs it feels 
foon induces it to change its pofture. 
Befides, in thofe countries where no fuch 
precautions are taken, the Children are 
all robuft and well proportioned. It is 
likewife faid, that if Children were left to 
the free ufe of their limbs, their reftlefs- 
nefs would fubjeét them to many exter- 
nal injuries; but tho’ they are + heavy, 
they are proportionably feeble, and cannot 
move with fufficient force to hurt them- 
felves. This however is the true fource 
of that wretched flavery to which they 
are condemned. A child whofe limbs 
are at liberty, mutt be conftantly watched; 
but when it is faft bound, it may be 
thrown into any corner. 

Ir is of the utmoft confequence to 
Childrens health, to keep them per- 
fectly clean and fweet. ‘Fhe imhabitants 
of the ¢ Eaftern countries, particularly 
+ Rouffeau. t Buffon. 
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Turkey, and the natives of America, are 
extremely attentive to this article. The 
confined drefs of our Infants, rencers a 
great degree of attention to cleanlinefs 
peculiarly neceflary, The clofe applica- 
tion of any thing acrid to the delicate and 
fenfible fkin of ar Infant, gives a very 
fpeedy irritation, and is one of the moft 
frequent caufes of Childrens crying, 
CHILDREN when very young never cry 
but from pain or ficknefs, and therefore 
the caufe of their diftrefS fhould be ac- 
curately enquired into. If it is allowed 
to continue, it difturbs all the animal 
functions, efpecially the digeftive pow- 
ers; and from the diforders of thefe moft 
of Childrens difeafes proceed. The cries 
of a Child are the voice of Nature fup- 
plicating relief. It can exprefs its wants 
by no other language. | Inftead of heark- 
ening to this voice, we often ftifle it by 
putting the little wretch in a cradle, 
: where 
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where the noife and violent motion con- 
founds. all its fenfes, and extinguifhes all 
feelings of pain in a forced and unnatural 
fleep. Sometimes they are allowed to 
cry till their ftrength is exhaufted. 
Their violent ftrugeles to get relief, and 
the agitations of their paffions, equally 
diforder their conftitutions; and when a 
Child’s firft fenfations partake fo much 
of pain and diftrefs, and when the tur- 
bulent paffions are fo early awaked and 
exercifed, there is reafon to fufpect they 
may have too great an influence on the 
future temper. 

Cuitpren require a great deal of fleep, 
particularly in early infancy, nor fhould it 
ever be denied them. If they are allowed 
to be in conftant motion when they are 
awake, which they always chufe to be, 
there will be no occafion for rocking them 
in a cradle: but the fleep which is forced, 
_by exhaufted Nature finking to reft after 
long 
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Jong fits of crying, is often too long and 
profound. 

As Children naturally turn their eyes 
to the light, their beds or cradles fhould 
be lighted from the feet in fuch a way as 
both eyes may be equally expofed to it, 
If the light is on one fide, the eye that is 
moft frequently directed to it will become 
ftrongelt. This is lhkewife a frequent 
caufe of fquinting*. 

Tue mifmanagement of Children is 
principally owing to over-feeding, over- 
cloathing, want of exercife, and of frefh 
air}. Thouch, as was formerly obferved, 
a young Child never cries but from pain 
or ficknefs, yet the univerfal remedy ab- 
furdly applied for all its diftreffes, is giv- 
ing it fomething to eat or drink, or rock- 


_* Buffon. 


+ See a very fpirited and judicious eflay on 
Narfiag, by Dr. Cadogan. 


at 
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_ ing it in the cradle. Ifthe wants and mo- 
- tions of a child are attended to, it will be 


om. 


- found to fhew many figns’of wanting food 


before it cries for it, the firft fenfations of 
hunger never being attended with pain, 


“Indeed thefe figns are feldom obferved, 


 becaufe Children are feldom fuffered to 
be hungry. If they were regularly fed 
only thrice a day at ftated intervals, af- 


ter they are weaned, the fignal of return- 


~ ing hunger would be as intelligible as if 


they fpoke; but while they are crammed 
with fome trafh every hour, the cal!s of 
natural appetite can never be heard. 


_ Their food fhould be fimple and of eafy 
digeftion: After they are weaned, till 


they are three years old, it fhould confit 


of plain milk, panada, well-fermented 


bread, barley meal porridge, and at dine 
ner plain light broth with barley or rice, 
All kinds of paftry, puddings, cuftards, 


&c. where the chief ingredients are un. 


fermented 


( 
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fermented flour, eggs, and butter, tho’ 
generally thought to be light, lie really 
heavier on the {tomach than many kinds 
of animal food. Fermented liquors of 
every kind, and all forts of {piceries, are 
improper. They give a ftimulus to the 
digeftive powers which they do not re- 
quire, and by exciting a falfe appetite, 
overcharge them. Their drink fhould 
be pure water. The quantity of Chil- 
drens food fhould be regulated by their 
appetite, and as they always eat with fome 
eagerneis full as much as they ought, 
whenever that eagernefs ceafes, ee food 
fhould be withdrawn, » ! 

_ Tue practice of putting many cloaths 
on Childrcn, indulging them in fitting 
over the fire, fleeping in warm rooms, 
and preferving them from being expofed 
to the various inclemencies of the weather, 
relaxes their bodies, and enervates their 
minds. 
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_ minds. If Children, along with fuch ant 
effeminate education, are pampered with 
~ animal food, rich fauces, and fuch other 
diet as overcharges their digeftive powers, 
they become fickly as well as weak. | 

_Itis a great miftake to think, a new- 
born infant cannot be kept too warm. 
From this unfortunate prejudice a healthy 
Child is foon made fo tender, that it can- 
not bear the frefh air without catching 
'cold. A Child cannot be kept too cool 
and loofe in its drefs. It wants lefs cloath- 
ing than a grown perfon in proportion, 
Ue it is naturally warmer, as appears 
by the thermometer. ‘This is univerfal 
~ among all animals. There are number- 

lefs inftances of Infants expofed and de- 
ferted, that have lived feveral days in fuch 
fevere weather as would have killed moft 
adults. They fhould have no fhoes or 
ftockings; at leaft till they are able to 
run abroad. They would ftand firmer, 

learn: 
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learn to walk fooner, and have their limbs 
better proportioned, if they were never 
cramped with ligatures of any kind. Be- 
fides, ftockings are a very uncleanly piece 
of drefs, and always keep a Child’s legs 
cold and wet, if they are not fhifted al. 
moft every hour. 

Tue active principle is fo vigorous and 
overflowing in a Child, that it loves to be 
in perpetual motion itfelf, and to have 
every object around itin motion. This 
exuberant activity is given it for the wifeft 
purpofes, as it has more to do and more 
to learn in the firft three years of life, than 
it ever has in thirty years of any future 
period. As the Child advances in life, it 
gradually lofes this activity, and contracts 
its powers more within itfelf, Nature re- 
quiring no more motion than is neceflary 
for its prefervation. That lively and reft- 
lefs fpirit which in infancy feemed to ani- _ 
mate every thing around it, contracts it- 

| , he els 
s | 
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felf in the heart of age, and finks at laft 
into that calm and ftillnefs which clofe 
the latter days of human life. 

We fhould indulge this active {pirit and 
the reftlefs curiofity of Children, by al- 
lowing them to move about at their plea- 
fure.. This exercife gives ftrength and — 


agility to their limbs and vigour to their 
 conftitutions. They fhould be allowed 


and encouraged to handle objects from. 
their earlieft infancy, and to aproach 
them themfelves as foon as they are able 
to move on their hands and knees. It is 
only by touch that we acquire juft ideas 


_ of the ficure and fituation of bodies, and: 


therefore we cannot be too early accu 


tomed to examine by this fenfe every vifi- 


ble body within our reach. All thefe 


purpofes, however, are fruftrated by Chil- 
drens being confined to their Nurfes arms 
till they are able to walk alone. This 
confinement is likewife very apt to give a 

| | twilt 
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twift to their fhape, if the Nurfe is 
not particularly careful to carry them 
equally in both arms. Children fhould 
never be affifted in their learning to walk, 
by leading ftrings. The only ufe of thefe 
is to fave trouble to Nurfes, who, by al- 


owing the Children to fwing in them, of- 


ten hurt their fhape, and retard their pro- 


refs in walking. They eet fewer fails 
greis eS aN 


when they have no fuch artificial afiftance 


SS) 


to dependon; and they cannot be made 
fenfible too early, that they are never to 
expect a fupport in doing any thing which 
they are able todo for themfelves. When 
Children have efcaped from the lrands of 
their Nurfes, and are able to run about 
and fhift for themfelves, they generally do | 
well. Itis commonly thought that weakly — 
Children fhould not be put on their legs, 
efpecially if they are the leaft bent or 
crooked. But experience fhews that crook- 
ed legs will grow in time ftrong and ftrait 


iby. 
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2 1 BaP ql” . 
Boy. frequent ealking, while difufe makes | 


them worfe and wor fe every day * 

Cirizs are thé graves of ‘the fru 
fpecies++. They would peiifh ina few 
generations, if they were not conftantly 
recruited from the country. LE'very cir- 
cumftance points out the country as the 
proper place for the-education of Chil- 


dren; the purity of the air, the variety. 
_ of ruftic fports, the plainnefs of diet, the. 
fimplicity and innocence of manners, all. 


concur to recommend it. Crowding Chil- 
dren together in hofpitals 1s Scented y 
pernicious to their health, both from the 
confinement they fuffer in them, and from 
the unwholfome air occafioned by the num- 
ber of people living in the fame houte. 
Bur it is {till more pernicious to confine 
them, before they have attained their full 
growth and ftrength, to fedentary employ- 
ments, where they breathe a putrid air, 


* Cadogan. + Rouffleau. 
Ik | and 
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and are debarred the free wfe of their 
limbs. ‘The ufual effect of this confine- 
ment, 1s either to cut them off early in: 
life, or to render their conftitutions weak 
and fickly. The infatiable thirft for money, 
not only hardens the heart againft every 
fentiment of humanity, but malts Men 
blind to that very intereft. which they: 
fo anxioufly purfue. The fame principles 
of found policy, which makes them {pare 
their horfes‘and cattle, till they arrive at 
their full fize and vigour, fhould deter- 
mine them to grant a like refpite to. fe 
Children. eo 

Txo’ diet requires the greateft atten-_ 
tion to be paid to it in puny conftitutions, 
yet it admitsof a very great latitude in 
’ Children hardened by labour, and daily | 
expofed to the vicifitudes of the weather. 


It isimpoffible to fay what the human bo- 


f 


dy may be brought to bear, if it is gra- 
dually inured to the intemperance of fal 
fon 
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fons and elements, to hunger, thirft and 
fatigue. Before it hath acquired a fettled 
habit, we may give it any we pleafe with- 
out danger; but when it is once arrived 
at its full growth and confiftence, every 
alteration is dangerous. But the delicacy 
and luxury of modern education deftroys 
the foundation of this native vigour and 
flexibility. Notwithftanding the variety 
of abfurd and unnatural cuftoms that 
prevail among barbarous nations, they are 
not fickly as we are, becaufe the hardinefs 
of their conftitutions enables them to bear 
all exceffes. “The women who inhabit the 
ifthmus of America are plunged in cold 
water, along with their Infants, imme- 
diately after their delivery, without any 
bad confequence. All that clafs of dif- 
eafes which arife from catching of cold, 
or a fudden check given to the perfpira- 
tion, is found only among the civilized 
part of Mankind. An old Romaner an: 

Be. Indian. 
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Indian in the purluit of war or hunting, 
would plunge into a river whilft in a pro- 
fate fweat, without fear and without dan- 
ger. A fimilar hardy education would — 
nake us all equally proof againft the bad _ 
effects of fuchacc dents. —T he greatercare 
we take to prevent catching cold by the 
various contrivances of modern luxury, 
the more we become fubjetted to ir. —We 
can guard againit cold only by rencering 
ourielves fuperior to its influence.—Theie 
is a firiking proof of this in the vigorous 
conititutions of Children braced by the 
daily ufe of the cold bath; and ftill a 
{ironger proof in thofe Children who a) 
thinly clad and without ftockings or aay 
in all featons and weathers. 

Naturs never mace any country too 
cold for its own inhabitants.—In cold 
climates fhe has made exercife, and even 
fatigue habitual to them, not only from 
the neceflity of their fituation, but from 
choice, their natural diverfions being all 

4 of 
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of the athletic and violent kind. But the 
foftnels and effeminacy ef modern man- 
+ ners has both deprived. us of our natura 
defence againit the difeafes molt incident 
to our own climaté, and fubjected us to 
all the inconveniencies of a warm one, 
_. particularly to that debility and morbid 
 fenfibility of the nervous fyftem, which 
lays the foundation of mott of our difeafes, ° 
and deprives us at the fame time of the 
fpitit and refolation to fupport ‘them. 
_ Moft of thofe Children who die undér two 
_yéars of age, are cut off by the con- 
_ fequence of teething. This is reckoned 
a natural and inevitable evil; but as all 
other animals get their teeth without dan- 
_ ger, there is reafon to fofpect this is not 
anaturalevil. The procefs of Nature 
¥n breedinz teeth is different from her 
; -ulual saothod of operating, in the human 
- body, which is without pain, or even ex=. 
Citing any fenfation. Butthough cu:ting 
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of the teeth may be naturally attended with 
fome pain, andevena fimall degree of fever, 
yet if aChild’s conftitution be perfectly — 
found and vigorous, probably neither of 
thefe would be followed by any bad con: 
fequence. Other animals facilitate the 
cutting of their teeth by gnawing fuch 
bodies, as their gums can make fome im- 
preffion on. An Infant, by the fame me- 
chanical Inftinct, begins very early to 
carry every thing to its mouth. As_ 
foon as this indication of Nature is ob- 
ierved, it fhould be diligently followed 
by giving the Child fomething to gnaw 
which js: inoffenfive, and which yields a 
little to. the preffure of its gums, as li- 
-quorifh root, hard bifcuit, wax candle, 
and. fuch like. A perfectly hardy body, . 
{uch as coral, does not anfwer the pur- 
pofe, nor will a Child ufe it, when its | 
gums are in the leaft pained. , 

td we 
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We cannothelp obferving here the very 
“great prejudice which Children of bet- 
ter rank often fuftain by a too early ap- 
plication to different branches of educa- 
tion, The moft important poffeffion that 
can be fecured toa Child, is a healthy and 
vigorous conftitution, a chearful temper, 
and a good heart. Moft fickly Children 
either die very foon, or drag out an un- 
happy life, burdenfome to themfelves, and 
ulelefs to the public. There is nothing 
indeed to hinder a Child from acquiring 
every ufeful branch of knowledge, and 
every elegant accomplifhment fuited to 
his age, without impairing his conftitu-. 
tion ; but then the greateft attention muft 
be had to the powers of his body and 
mind, that they neither be allowed to 
languifh for want of exercile, nor be ex- 
erted beyond what they can: ‘bear. Na- 
ture brings all her works to perfection by 

2 gradual procefs. Man, the’ laft and 

eas . EB 4 -  moft 
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moft perfect of her works below,. arrives 
at his by a very flow procefs. In the 
early period of life, Nature feems parti- 
cularly folicitous. to. increafe and invigo- 
rate the bodily powers. One of the prin- 
cipal inftruments fhe ufes for this pur- 
pole, is that reftlefs ativity which makes 
a Child delight to be in perpetual mo- 
tion. The faculties of the mind difclofe 
themfelves in a certain regular fucceffion. 
‘Phe powers of imagination firft begin to 
appear by an unbounded curichity, a love 
of what is great, furprizing, dnd mar- 
vellous, and, in many cafes, of what is 
ridiculous. The perception of what is 
beautiful in Nature does not come fo 
early: The progrefs of the affections is 
flower, at firft they are moftly of the 
felath kind, but, by degrees, the heart 
dilates, aad the focial and public affedii- 
ons: meke their appearance. The pro- 
refs of reafon is extremely flow. In 
| a childhcod 
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childhood the mind can attend to nothing, 
but what keeps its active powers in con- 
ftant agitation, nor can it take in all the 
little difcriminating circumi{cances which , 
are neceilary to the forming a true judg- 
ment either of perfons or things. For 
this caufe it is very little capable of en- 
tering into abftract reafoning of any kind 
till cowards the age of menhood. It is 
even long afitr this period before any 
_ juftnefs of tafte can be acquired, becaufe 
this requires the moft improved ufe of the 
_affetions, of the reafoniag faculty, and 
~pow.rs of imagination. If this is the 
order and plan of Nature in bringing 
Man to the perfcction of his kind, it 
fhould be the bufinefs of education re- 
ligioufly to follow it, to affift the fuccef- 
five openings of the human powers, to 
give them their proper exercife, but to 
take care that they never be over-charged. 
If no regard is had to this rule, we may 

bite | indeed 
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indeed accelerate the feeming maturity of 
our faculties, as we can rear a plant ina 
hot-bed; but we fhall never be able to - 
bring them to that full maturity which a 
more {trict attention to Nature could have 
brought them to. ‘This is, however, fo 
little obferved in the education of Chil- 
dren of better fafhion, that Nature is, 
almoft from the beginning, thwarted in 
all her motions. Many hours are fpent 
every day in ftudies painfully difagree- 
able, that give exercife to no faculty but 
- the memory, and only load it with what 
will probably never turn to either future © 
pleafure or utility. Some of the facul- 
ties are overftrained, by putting them 
upon exertions difproportioned to their 
ftrength; others languifh for want of be-_ 
ing exercifed at all. No knowledge or. 
improvement is here acquired by the free - 
and fpontaneous exertion of the natural 
powers: it is all artificial and forced. — 

‘Thus — 
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‘Thus health is often facrificed, by the 
body being deprived of its requifite exer- 
cife, the temper hurt by frequent contra- 
diction, and the vigour of the mind im- 
paired by overftraining. The age of 
chearfulnefs and gaiety is fpent in the 
 midft of tears, punifhments, and flavery ; 
and this is to anfwer no other end but to 
make a child a Man fome years before 
Nature intended he fhould be one. It is 
not meant here to infinuate, that Chil- 
dren fhould be left to form themfelves 
without any direction or affiftance. On 
the contrary, we are perfuaded they need 
the moft watchful attention from their 
earlieft infancy, and that they often con- 
tract fuch bad health, fuch bad tempers, 
and fuch bad habits, before they are 
thought proper fubjects of education, as 
will remain with them, in fpite of all fu- 
ture care, as long as they live. We only 
intended to point out the in:propriety of 

pre- 


precipitating education, in forfaking the 
order 3 in which Nature unfolds the human 
powers, and of facrificing prefent happi- 
nefs to uncertain futurity. There is a 
kind of culture that will produce a Man 
at fifteen with his,character and manners 
perfeétly formed : but he is a litthe Man, 
his faculties are cramped, and he is inca- 
pable of further improvement. By a dif- 
ferent culture he might. not perhaps ar- 

rive at his full maturity till five and_ 
twenty ; but then he would be by far the 
fine: rior man, boid, active, and vigorou’, 

with all his powers capable of fap en- 
largement. ‘I he bufinefs of education is 
intial avery difficult tafk. It requires 
an intimate k: nowledge of Nature, and 
great addrefs, to direét a Child, before 
he has reafon to direct himfelf, to lead 
him without his being confcious of it, 
and to fecure the moft implicit obedience, 
without his feeling’ himfelf to be a. flave. 


It 
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It requires fuch a conftant watchfulnefg, 
fuch inflexible fteadinefs, and, at the 
fame time, fo much tendernefs and N& 
fection, as can fcarcely be expected, bur 
from the heart of a parent. Thefe few 
obfervations are felected from a great 
number that might be mentioned, to 
prove that many of the calamities com- 
plained of as pecuharly affecting the 
Human Species, are not neceflary con- 
fequences of our conftitution, but are 
entirely the refult of our own caprice and 
folly, in paying greater regard to vague 
and fhallow reafonings, than to the plain 
dictates of Nature, and the analogous 
conftitutions of other Animals. — They 
are taken from that period of life, where 
Initinct is the only active principle of our 
Nature, and confequently where the ana- 
logy between us and other Animals will 
be found moft compleat. — When our fu- 
perior and more diftinguifiing aculties 
begin 
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begin to expand themfelves, the analogy 
becomes lefs perfect. Befides, if we 
would enquire into the caufe of our weak 
and fickly habits, we muft go back tothe 
ftate of Infancy. The foundation of the 
evil is laid there. Habit foon fucceeds. in 
the place of Nature, and, however un- 
worthy a fucceffor, requires almoft equal 
regard. As years come on, additional 
_ eaufes of thefe evils are continually taking 
place, and diforders of the body and — 
mind mutually inflame each other.—But 
this opens a field too extenfive for this 
place. We hall only obferve, that the 
Decline of Human Life exhibits gene- 
rally a {cene quite fingular in Nature — 
The gradual decay of the more humane 
and generous feelings of the heart, as 
well as of all our boafted fuperior powers. 
of imagination and underftanding, till at 
Jaft they are utterly obliterated, and leave 
us in a more helplefs and wretched fitua- 

nee ae tion 
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tion than that of any Animal -whatever; 
is furely the moft hurifbling confideration 
to the pride of Man.—Yet there is the 
greateft reafon to believe, that this me- 
lancholy Exit is not our natural one, but 
that it is owing to caufes foreign and ad- 
‘ventitious to our Nature.—There is the 
higheft probability that if we led natural 
lives, we fhould retain to the :. ft the full 
exercife of all our fenfes, at leaft the full 
pofieffion of thofe fuperior faculties, which 
we hope will furvive with us in a future 
and more perfect ftate of exiftence.— 
There is no reafon to doubt, but it is in 
the power of art to protect lifeeven be- — 
yond the period which. Nature has affigned 
to it. The enquiry is important, but. 
yet trifling in refpect of that which leads 
us to. the means of enjoying it, whilft we 
do live. > sae 
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P-ANHE advantages, which Mankind 

H# = pofiefs above the reft of the Animal 
Creation, are principally derived from 
Reafon, from the Social Principle, from 
Tafte, and from Religion. We fhall:pro- 
ceed to enquire how much thefe contri- 


bute to make life more happy and com-. 


fortable. | 
Reason, of itfelf, cannot, any more 
than riches, be reckoned an immediate 


bleffing to Mankind. It is only the pro- 


per application of it to render them more 
happy that can entitle it to that Name. 


™ 


Nature has furnifhed us witha variety. 6f* 


internal Senfes and Taftes, unknown to 
other Animals. All thefe are fources of 
pleafure 
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pleafure if properly cultivated, but with- 
out culture, moft of them are fo faint and 
languid, that they convey no gratification 
tothe mind. ‘This culture is the peculiar 
province of Reafon. It belongs to Reafon . 
to analyze our Taftes and Pleafures, and 
after a proper arrangement of them ac- 
cording to their different degrees of excel- 
lency, to affien to each that degree of cul- 
tivation and indulgence which its rank de- 
ferves, and no more. But.if Reafon, in- 
ftead of thus doing juftice to the various 
gifts of Providence, be unattentive to her 
’ charge, or beftow her whole attention on 
One, neglecting the reft, and if, in con- 
 fequence of this, little happinefs be enjoy- 
ed in life, in fuch a cafe Reafon can with 
no great propriety be called a bleffing. 
_ Let us then examine its. effects among 
thofe who poffefs it in the moft eminent 

_ degree. 
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Tue natural advantages of Genius, and 
a: fuperior Underftanding, are extremely. 
obvious. One unacquainted with the real. 
ftate of human affairs, would never donbt 
of their fecuring to their poffeffors the 
moft-honourable and important ftations 
among Mankind, nor fufpect that they 
could ever fail to place them at the head 
of all the ufeful arts and profeffions. If 
he were told this-was not the cafe, he 
would conclude it. muft be owing tothe 
folly or wickednefs of Mankind, or to: 
fome unhappy concurrence of accidents,’ 
that fuch Men were deprived of their na- 
tural {tations and rank in life. But in fact 
. it igs owing to none of thefe caufes. A. 
fuperior degree of Reafon and’ Under- | 
ftanding is not found to-form a Man either’ © 
for being a more ufeful member of fociety, 
or more happy in himfelf. Thefe talents © 
are ufually diffipated in fuch a way, as ren- ~ 
ders them of no account,.either to the 
- public. 
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public of the pofleffor—This waite of 
Genius exhibits a nioft aftonifhing and 
melancholy pfofpect: A large library 
gives a full view of it, Among the mul- 
titude of books of which it is compofed; 
how few engage any one’s attention? Such 
as are daddrefled to the heart and imagi- 
Hation, fuch as paint life and manners 
in juft colours and Wier sane 


fetiptions éf Natore ih any of hér f irtiss 
or of the ufeful and elegant arts, aré read 
and admired. But the vee more numer- 
ous volumes, productions of the intelléc- 
tual powers, profound fyftems and dif- 
quifitions of philofophy and theology, 
are negleéted and defpifed, and remain 
only as monuments of the pride and 
impetency of Human Underftanding. 
-Yet many of the inventors of thefe fyftems 
difcover the greateft acutenefs and depth 
of Genius, half of which exerted onany of 
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the ufeful or elegant arts of life, would 
have rendered their names immortal.--But 
it has ever been the misfortune of philo- 
fophical Genius to grafp at objects which 
Providence has placed beyond its reach, 
and to afcend to general principles, and to 
build fyftems, without that previous large 
collection. and proper. arrangement of 
faéts, which alone can give them a folid 
foundation.-—Notwithftanding this was 
pointed out. by Lord Bacon in the fulleft 
and cleareft manner, yet no attempts have 
been made to cultivate any one branch of 
ufeful philofophy upon his plan, except 
by Sir Ifaac Newton, Mr. Boyle, and a few 
others, founders of the Royal Society.— 
Genius is naturally impatient of reftraint, 
keen and impetuous in its purfuits; it de- 
lights therefore in building with materials 
which the Mind contains within itfelf, or 
fuch as the Imagination can create at 
pleafure. But the materials, requifite for 
the 
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the improvement of any ufeful art or — 
fcience, muft all be collected from with- 
out, by fuch flow and patient obfervation, 
as little fuits the vivacity of Genius, and 
_ generally requires more bodily activity 
than is ufually found among philofophers. 

Axmost the only pure qmimehatt of 
the Underftanding that have continued to 
command refpect, are thofe of Abftract 
Mathematics. Thefe will always be 
valuable, independent of their applica- 
tion to the ufeful arts. The exercife 
they give to the invention, and the apree- 
able furprife they excite in the Mind, by 
_ exhibiting unexpected relations of figures 
and quantity, are of themfelves natural 
fources of pleafure. ‘This is the only 
{cience, the principles of which the. phi- 
lofopher carries in his own mind; infallible 
principles to which he can fafely truft. 

Tuo’ Men of Genius cannot bear the _ 
fetters of method and fy item, yet they 
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are the only proper people to plan them 
out. The Genius to lead and direé¢t in 
philofophy, is diftin& from and almoft in- 
compatible with the Genius to execute. 
Lord Bacon was a remarkable inftance of 
this. He brought the Syftematic Me- 
~ thod of the Schoolmen, which was found- 
ed on Metaphyfical and often Nominal 
Subtilties, into deferved contempt, and 
laid down a method of inveftigation — 
founded on the jufteft and moft enlarged 
views of Nature, but which neither him- 
felf nor fucceeding philofophers have 
chofen to put in {trict execution. 

For the reafons above mentioned, it 
will be found that {carcely any of the ufe- 
ful arts of life owe their improvements to 
philofophers. They have been _princi- 
pally. obliged to accidental difcoveries, or 
to the happy natural fagacity of their 
private practitioners, unacquainted with . 
and undebauched by philofophy.—This 

ike ~ has 
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‘has in a particular manner been the fate 
of Medicine, the moft ufeful of all thofe 
‘arts.. If by Medicine be meant the art 
.of preferving health, and reftoring it when 
loft, any Man of fenfe and candor, who 
-has been regularly bred to it, will own 
that his time has been moftly taken up 
with enquiries into. branches of learning, 
which upon -trial he finds utterly unpro- 
fitable to the main ends of his profeffion, 
or wafted.in. reading ufelefs theories, and 
voluminous explanations and commen- 
_taries on thefe theories; and will ingenu- 
-oufly acknowledge, .that every thing ufe- 
ful, which he ever learned from books in 
the courfe of many years ftudy, might be 
taught to any Man of common fenfe and 
attention in almoft as many months, and 
that a few years experience is worth all 
his library.--Medicine in reality owes more 
to that illiterate enthufiaft Paracelfus, than 
to all the phyficians who have wrote fince 
, FA the 
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the days of Hippocrates, if we except Dr. 
Sydenham, who owes his reputation en- 
tirely to a great natural fagacity in making 
obfervations, and a {till more uncommon 
candor in relating them. What little me- 
dical philofophy he had, which was as 
good as his time afforded, ferved only to 
warp his Genius, and render his writings 
more complexed and tirefome. 

But what fhews in the ftrongeft light 
at what an awful diftance philofophers 
have ufually kept from enquiries of gene- 
ral utility to Mankind, is, that Agriculture, 
as a fcience, is yet only inits infancy. —A 
mathematician or philofopher, if he hap- 
pens to poffeis a farm, does not under- 
ftand the conftruétion of his cart or plough 
fo well as the fellow who drives them, nor 
is he fo well acquainted with the method 
of cultivating his ground to the greateft 
advantage, 


Ir 
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Ir is with pleafure, however, that we 
obferve the Genius of a more enlarged 
philofophy arifing, a philofophy fubfer- 
vient to life and public utility. Since 
knowledge has come to be more gene- 
rally diffufed, that fpirit of free enquiry 
which formerly employed itfelf in theo- 
logy and politics, begins now to pierce 
into other fciencies. The authority of an- 
tiquity and great names in fubjects of 
opinion is lefs regarded. Men begin to 
be weary of theories which lead to no 
ufeful confequences, and have no founda- 
tion but in the imagination of ingenious 
Men. The load of learned rubbitfh, un- 
der which fcience has lien fo long con- 
cealed, partly for the meaneft and vileft 
purpofes, begins to be taken off, and 
there feems to be a general difpofition in 
Mankind to expofe to their deferved con- 
tempt, thofe quackifh and unworthy arts, 
which have fo often difgraced literature 

; and 
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-and gentlemen of a liberal profeffion. 
The true and: only method of promoting 
{cience, is to communicate it with clear- 
nefs and precifion, and in a language as 
much divefted of technical terms as the 
nature of the fubjeG& will admit. What 
renders this particularly neceffary is, that 
‘{peculative Men, who have a Genius for 
arrangement, and for planning ufeful 
enquiries, are very often, for reafons for- 
merly given, deficient in the executive 
part. The principles therefore of every 
{cience fhould be explained with all pof- 
fible perfpicuity, in order to render them 
more generally underitood, and to make 
their ‘application to the ufeful arts more 
-eafy. We have a ftriking inftance of the 
good effects of this, in Chymiftry. This 
{cience Jay for “many ages involved in 
athe deepeft obfcurity, eonroued under a 
language intelligible to none but a few 
-adepts, and, ite ‘a firange affociation, fre- 
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quently interwoven with the wildeft reli- 
gious enthufiafm. Boerhaave had the 
yery high merit of refcuing it from this 
ob{curity, and of explaining it to the 
world in a language intelligible by every 
man of common fenfe... Since that time, 
Chymiftry has made very quick advances, 
The French philofophers in particular 
have deferved weil of Mankind for their 
endeavours to make this fcience, and 
. every branch of natural philofophy, fub- 
fervient to the ufeful and elegant arts, 
and have the additional merit of commu- 
nicating their knowledge in the eafieft 
and moft agreeable manner. Mr. Buffon 
has not only, given us the beft natural 
hiftory, but, by the beauty of his compo- 
fition and elegance of his ftyle, has ren- 
dered a fubjeét, which, in mof hands, 
has proved a very dry one, both pleafing 
‘and intereftine. 

: THE 
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Tue fame liberal and manly fpirit of 
enquiry which has fhewn itfelf in other 
branches of knowledge, begins to find 
its way into Medicine. Greater attention 
is now given to experiment and obferva- 
tion ; the infufficiency of any idle theory 
is more quickly detected, and the pedan- 
try of the profeffion meets with its de- 
ferved ridicule. We cannot avoid men- 
tioning here, for the honour of our own 
country, that Pharmacy has been lately 
refcued from a ftate that was a fcandal to 
Phyfic and common fenfe, and brought 
into a judicious, concife, and tolerably 
elegant fyftem. Even Agriculture, the 
moft natural, the moft ufeful, and among 
the moft honourable, becaufe moft inde- 
pendent employments, which many years 
ago began to engage the attention of » 
gentlemen, is now thought a fubject not 
unworthy the attention of philofophers. 
Mr. du Hamel, who is the Dr. Hales of 

3 - France, 
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France, has fet # noble example in this 
' way, as he does in promoting every 
branch of knowledge connected with 
public utility.. 

Noruinc contributes more to deprive 
the world of the fruits of great parts, 
than the paffion for univerfal knowledge, 
fo conftantly annexed to thofe who poffefs 
them. By means of this the flame of Ge- 
nius is wafted im the endlefs labour of ac- 
cumulating promifcuous or ufelefs faéts, 
while it might have enlightened the moft 
ufeful arts, by concentrating its force up- 
on one object. Nothing more effectually 
checks this diffipation of Genius, than the 
~ honeft love of fame, which prompts a 
Man to appear in the world as an author. 
This neceffarily circumfcribes his excur- 
fions, and determines the torce of his Ge- 
nius into one point. This likewife refcues 
him from that ufual abufe and proftitu- 
tion of fine parts, the wafting of the great- 

eft 
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eft part of his time in reading, which is 
entirely the effect of lazinefs. Here the 
Mind is in a great meafure paflive, and be- 
comes furfeited with knowledge, which it 
hever digefts: The memofy is bufdened 
with a load of nonfenfe and impertinénce, 
while the powers of Genius and Invehtion 
languifh for want of exercile. . 
Favine obfetved the little confequetice 
that a great Underflaadine is generally 
of to the public; let us next confider the 
effects it has in promoting the happinefs 
of the individual.—It is very evident that. 
thofe, who devote moft of . their time to 
the. exercifes:'. of. the Underftanding, are 
far from being the lappieft Mens “Phey 
enjoy indeed the. pleafure arifing frottr - 
the purfuit and difeovery of Truth. Per- 
haps too the vanity arifing from acon= 
{cioufnefs of fuperior talents, niakes no - 
inconfiderable part of ‘their lappinefs. 
But there are many natural fources of 
pleafure 
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pleafure from which they are in a-great. 
meafure cut off.—Alithe public and fo-. 
cial affections, in common with every 
afte natural to the Human Mind, if they 
are not properly exercifed, grow lanouid. 
People who devote moft.of their time to 
the cultivation of their. Underftandings, . 
muft of courfe live retired and abftraGted 
from the world. The focial affections 
; (thofe great fources of happinefs) have. 
therefore no play, and confequently lofe- 
their natural warmth and vigor. The- 
private and felfifh affections however are 
not proportionably reduced. Envy and 
Jealoufy, the moft tormenting of all paf- 
fions, prevail remarkably among this rank 
of Men. . } | 
Wuew: abftraction from company is 
carried far, it occafions-great ignorance of 
life andmanners, and’ neceffarily deprives 
a. Man of all thofe little accomplifhments 
and graces which are eflential to po- 
| lifhed. 
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lifhed and elegant fociety, and which ~ 
can only be acquired by mixing with the 
world. The want of thefe is often an 
infuperable bar to the advancement of 
perfons of merit, and proves therefore a 
frequent fource of their difguft at the 
world, and confequently at themfelves ; 
for no Man can be happy in himfelf, who 
thinks ill of every one around him.— 

Tue general complaint of the neglect 
of merit, does not feem to. be well founded. 
It is unreafonable for any Man, who lives 
detached from fociety, to complain that 
his merit is neglected, when he never has 


- made it known. The natural reward of 


mere Genius, is the efteem of thofe who 
know and are judges of it, This reward 
is never with-held. There’ is a like un- 
reafonable complaint, that little regard is 
commonly paid to good qualities of the 
heart. But it fhould be confidered, that 
the world cannot fee into the heart, and 

can 
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can therefore only judge: of its goodnefs 
by vifible effects. ‘There is a natural and 
proper expreffion of good affections, which 
ought always to accompany them, and in 
which true politenefs principally confifts. . 
This expreflion may be counterfeited, 
and fo may obtain the reward due to ge- 
nuine virtue; but where this natural index 
of a worthy character is wanting, or where 


there is an outward expreffion of bad dif- 


pofitions, the world cannot be blamed for 
judging from fuch appearances. 
Bap health is another common atten- 


‘dant on great parts, when thefe parts are 


exerted, as is ufually the cafe, rather in 
a fpeculative than active life.—It is ob- 
_ ferved, that great quicknefs and vivacity 


of Genius is commonly attended with a 
remarkable delicacy of conftitution, and a 


- peculiar fenfibility of the nervous fyftem, 
and that thofe who poffefs it, feldom 


-) 


arrive at old age. A fedentary ftudious © 
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life.greatly increafes this natural weak~ 
nefs of conftitution, and brings on that 
train of nervous complaints and low fpi- 
rits, which ‘render life a burden to the 
/poffeffor and ufelefs to the public, No- 
thing can effectually . prevent this but ac- 
tivity, reoular exercife, and frequent re- 
laxations of the: Mind from thofe. keer 
purfuits it is -ufually engaged in.—Too 
affiduows an exertion of the Mind on any | 
particular fubject, not only ruins the 
health, but impairs the Genius itfelf; 
whereas, if the Mind be properly unbent. 
by amufements, it always returns to its 
- favourite object with double vigour. 

Bur one of the ‘principal misfortunes — 
of a ereat underftanding, when exerted 
in a fpeculative rather than an active 
fphere, is its tendency to lead the Mind 
into too deep a fenfe-of its'own weaknefs 
and limited ¢apacity. “It looks into Na- 
ture with too piercing an eye, difeovers 

every 
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every where difficulties never fufpected 
by a common Underftanding, and finds 
its progrefs ftopt by obftacles that appear 
infurmountable. This naturally produces 
a gloomy .and forlorn Scepticifm, which 
poifons the chearfulnefs of the temper, 
and, by the hopelefs profpect it gives of 
improvement, becomes the bane of fcience 
and activity. This Sceptical Spirit, when 
carried into life, renders Men of the beft 
Underftandings unfit for bufinefs. When 
they examine with the greateft accuracy 
all the poffible confequences of a ftep they 
are to make in life, they difcover fo many 
difficulties and chances againft them, 
whichever way-they go, that they become 
flow and fludtuating in their refolutions, 
and undetermined in their conduct. But as 
the bufinefs.of life is only a conjeétural art 
in which there is no. guarding againft all 
poffible contingences, a Man that would 
be ufeful to the public or to himéfelf, 

G2 muft 
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mutt be decifive in his refolutions, fteady’ 
and fearlefs in putting them in execution.. 

We -fhall mention, in the laft place, 
among the inconveniences attendant on: 
fuperior parts, that folitude in which they 
place a perfon on whom they are beftow- 
ed, even in the midft of fociety.. 
- Condemn’din Bufinefs or in Arts to drudge, 

. Without a Second and without-a Judge*. . 
- To. the few, who are judges of his: 
abilities, he is an object of jealoufy and 
envy. The bulk of Mankind confider . 
him with that awe and diftant regard that 
is inconfiftent with confidence and friend- - 
fhip.. They will never unbofom them- 
felves to-one they are afraid of,- nor lay 
open their weaknefs to one they think has 
none of his own. For this reafon we | 
commonly find Men of Genius have the 
greateft real affection and friendfhip for: 
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fuch as are very much their inferiors m | 
point of Underftanding; good-natured, 
unobferving people, with whom they can.. 
indulge all their peculiarities and weak-.. 
nefies without referve. Men of great abi- 
lities therefore who prefer the fweets of, 
focial life and private friendfhip to the. 
vanity of being admired, muft carefully . 
conceal their fuperiority, and bring them- 
felves down to the level of thofe they 
converfe with. Neither muft this feem to 
be the effect of a defigned condefcenfion; 
for this is ftill more mortifying to human 
pride than the other. Bo 
Tuus we have endeavoured to point, 
out the effects which the faculty of Reafon,. 
that boafted characteriftic and privilege of 
the Human Species, produces among thole 
who poffefs it in the moft eminent degrees 
and from the little influence it feems to 
have in promoting either public or private. 
good, we are tempted to fufpect, that Pro- 
G 3 vidence 
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vidence purpofely blafts thofe great fruits 
we naturally expect from it, in order to 
préferve a certain balance and equality 
atnong Mankind.—Certain it is that Vir- 
tue, Genius, Beauty, Wealth, Power, 
and every natural advantage one can be 
poffeffed of, aré ufually mixed with fome 
alloy, which difappoints the fond hope 
of their raifing the poffeffor to any un- — 
common ‘degree of eminence, ahd even 
in fome meafure brings him down to the 
common level of his Species. 

Tre next diftinguifhing arinile of 
Mankind, which was mentioned, is that 
which unites them into focieties, and at- 
taches them to one another by fympathy 
andaffection. This principle is the fource 
of ‘the moft heart-felt pleafure which we 
ever tafte.— 

Iy does ‘not appear to have any natu- 
ral ‘connection with the Underftanding.— 
It ‘was obferved formerly that perfons of 

| 3 the 
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the belt Underftanding poffeffed it fre- 
quently in. a very inferior degree to the 
reft of Mankind; but it was at the fame 
time mentioned that this did not proceed 
from lefs natural fenfibility of heart, but 
from the Social Principle languifhing for 
want of proper exercife. By its being more 
exercifed among the idle and the diffipat- 


ed, perfons of this.character fometimes de- : : 


rive more pleafure from it; for not only 
their pleafures, but their vices are often 
of the focial kind; and hence the Social 
Principle is warm and vigorous among 
them. Even drinking, if not carried to 
excefs, is found favourable to this prin- 
ciple, efpecially in our northern climates, 
where the affections are naturally cold; 
as it produces. an artificial warmth of 
temper, opens and enlarges the heart, and 
difpels the referve, natural perhaps to 
wife Men, ‘but inconfiftent with con- 
mections of fympathy and affection. 
Lge Vamar ALL 
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- Att thofe warm and elevated defcrip- 
tions of friendfhip, which fo poweifully 
charm the minds of young people, and 
reprefent it as the height of human felici- 
ty, are really romantic among us. When 
we look round us into life, we meet with 
nothing correfponding to them, except 
among an happy few in the. fequeftered 
fcenes of life, far removed from the pur- 
fuits of intereft or ambition. Thefe fen- 
timents of friendfhip are original and ge- 
nuine productions of warmer and happier 
climes, and adopted by us merely out of 
vanity.—The fame obfervation. may be 
applied to the more delicate and intereft- 
ing attachment between the fexes,— Many 
of our fex, who becaufe poffeffed of fome 
learning affume the tone of fuperior wif- 
dom, treat this attachment with great ri- 
dicule, as a weaknefs below the dignity 
of a Man, allow no kind of it but 
what we have in common with the whole 

Animal 
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Animal Creation. They acknowledge, 
that the fair fex are ufeful to us, and a 
very few will deign to confider fome of 
them as reafonable and agreeable com- 
panions.—But it may be queftioned, whe- 
ther this is not the language of an heart 
infenfible to the moft refined and exquifite 
pleafure Human Nature is capable of en- 
joying, or the language of difappointed 
Pride, rather than of Wifdom and Na- 
ture. No Man ever defpifed the fex who 
was a favourite with them, nor did any 
one ever {peak contemptuoufly of love, 
who was confcious of loving and being 
beloved by a Woman of merit. The at- 
tachment between the fexes is a natural 
principle, which forms in a confiderable 
degree the happinefs of Human Life in 
every part of the world, As the power 
of Beauty in the Eaftern countries is ex- 
tremely abfolute, no other accomplith- 
ments are thonesht necefiary to the Wo- 

men, 
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men, but fuch as are merely perfonal. 
_ They are cut off therefore by the moft 
cruel exertion of power, from all oppor- 
tunities of improvement, and pafs their 
lives in a lonely and ignominious confine- 
ment, excluded from all free intercourfe 
with human fociety. The cafe is very 
different in this climate, where the power 
of Beauty is very limited. Love with us 
is but a feeble paffion, and generally 
yields eafily to intereft, ambition, or even 
vanity, that paffion of a little mind anda 
cold heart; as luxury therefore advances 
among us, love muft. be extinguifhed » 
among people of better rank altogether. 
To give it any force or permanency, we 
muft connect it with fentiment and efteem. © 
But it is not in our power to do this, if — 
we treat the Women as Children. If we 
imprefs their minds with a belief that they — 
‘were only made to be domeftic drudges, 
and the flaves of our pleafures, we debafe — 

t their 
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their minds- and deftroy all generous 
emulation to excel; whereas if we ufe 
them in a more liberal and generous man- 
ner, a decent. pride, a confcious dignity, 
and a fenfe of their own worth, will na- 
turally make them exert themfelves to be 
what they would with to be thought, and 
are entitled to be, our companions and 
friends. This however they can never 
accomplifh by leaving their own natural 
characters, and affuming ours. As the 
two fexes have very different parts to act 
in life, Nature has marked their charac-' 
ters very differently ; in a way that quali- 
fies them beft to fulfil their refpedctive 
duties in fociety. Nature intended us 
to protect the Women, to provide for 
them and their families. Our bufinefs is 
without doors. All the rougher and more 
laborious parts in the great fcene of hu- 
-man affairs fall to our fhare. In the 
courfe of thefe, we have occafion for our 

oreater 
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ereater bodily ftrength, greater perfonal 
courage, and more enlarged powers of. 
Underftanding. The greateft glory of 
the Women lies in private and domeftic 
life, as friends, wives, and mothers. It 
belongs. to them, to regulate the whole. 
ceconomy of the family. But a much. 
more important charge is committed to. 
them. The education of the youth of. 
both fexes principally devolves upon the. 
Women, not only in their infancy, but. 
during that period, in which the conftitu- 
tion both of body and mind, the temper 
and difpofitions of the heart, are in a. 
great meafure formed. They are de-. 
figned to foften our hearts and polifh our 
manners. The form of power and au-. 
thority to direct the affairs of public fo- 
cieties and private families remains in-. 
deed with us. But they have a natural 
defence againft the abufe of this power, 
by that foft and infinuating addrefs, which 
: enables 
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ertables them to controul it, and often to 
transfer it to themfelves. 

In this view, the part which Women 
have to act in life, is important and re- 
fpectable, and Nature has given them all 
the neceffary requifites to perform it. 
They pofiefs, in a degree greatly beyond 
us, fenfibility of heart, fweetnefs of tem- 
per, and gentlenefs of manners. They 
are more chearful and joyous, ‘They 
have a quicker difcernment of characters. 
_. They have amore lively fancy, and greater 
delicacy of tafte and fentiment; they are 
better judges of grace, elegance and pro- 
priety, and therefore are our fuperiors in 
fuch works of tafte as depend on thefe. 
If we do not confider Women in this ho- 
nourable point of view, we muft forego in 
a great meafure the pleafure arifing from 
anintercourfe between thefexes, and along 
with this, the joys and endearments of 
domeftic life. Befides, in point of found 
policy, we fhould either improve the Wo- 
7 ' men 
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men or cut off their power; if we give 
theman important truft, we fhould qualify 
them for the proper difcharge of it; if we 
give them liberty, we fhould guard againtt 
their abufe of it; and not truft fo intirely 
as many of us do to their infenfibility or 
their religion. A Woman of a generous 
fpirit, if fhe is treated as a friend and an 
equal, will feel and gratefully return the’ 
_ obligation; and a Man of a noble mind 
will be infinitely more gratified with the 
attachment of a Woman of merit, than 
with the obedience of a dependent and a 
flave. | ; 
Ir we examine into the other pleafures 
we enjoy as Social Beings, we fhall find 
many delicacies and refinements admired 
by fome, which others, who neverfeltthem, 
treat as vifionary and romantic. It is no 
dificult matter to account for this. There 
is certainly an original difference in the: 
conftitutions both of Men and Nations ; 
; but 
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but this is not #0 great as at firft view it 
_feems to be. Human Nature confitts of 
the fame principles every where. In fome 
people one principle is naturally ftronger 
than it is in others, but exercife and pro- 
per culture will do much to fupply the 
deficiency. The inhabitants.ef cold cli- 
_ mates having lefs natural warmth and fen- 
fibility of heart, enter but a little way 
_ into thofe refinements of the Social Prin- 
ciple, i in which Men of a different temper 
delight. But if fuch refinements are 

_ capable of affording to the Mind innocent 
and fubftantial pleafure, it fhould be the 
-bufinefs of philofophy to fearch into the 
proper methods of cultivating and im- 
provingthem. This ftudy, which makes 
a confiderable part of the philofophy of 
life and manners, has been furprizingly 
neglected in Great Britain. Whence is it 
that the Englith with great natural Genius 
and Acusenels, and “fll greater Good- 
refs 
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nefs of heart, bleffed with riches arid li- 
berty, are: rather a melancholy and un- 
happy people : ? Why is their neighbour- 
ing nation, whom they defpife for their 
fhallownefs and levity, yet awkwardly 
imitate in their moft frivolous accom- 
plifaments, happy in poverty and flavery? 
‘We own the one poflefies a native chear- 
fulnefs and vivacity beyond any people 
upon earth, but ftill much ig Owing to 
their cultivating, with the greateft care, 
all the arts which enliven and captivate 
the imagination, foften the heart, and give 
fociety its higheft polifh; while the other 
is immerfed in a fevere and fupercilious 
‘ philofophy, which feems to-make them. 
too wife to be happy. In confequence of 
this, we generally find in Britain Men of 
fenfe and learning {peaking in a contemp- 
tuous manner of all writings addreffed to 
the imagination and the heart, even of 
{uch as exhibit genuine pictures of life 

and. 
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and, manners. But. befides: the additional 


: vigour, w which thefe give to the powers of 


the imagination, and the influence they 
"have in rendering the affections warmer 
and more lively, they are frequently of 
the greateft fervice in communicating a 
“knowledge of the world; a knowledge 
‘the moft important of any to one who is 
to live in it, and would with to aét his 
part with propriety and dignity. Moral 
"painting is undoubtedly the higheft and 
moft ufeful {pecies of painting. The 


~ execution: may be, and generally is, very 


_ wretched, and fuch as has the worft effects 
in mifleading the judgment, and debauch- 


§ _ing the heart ; but if this kind of writing 


4 


_ continues to come into. the hands of Men 
of Genius and. worth, no room will be 
left for this complaint. 

THERE. is a remarkable difference be- 


| “tween the Englith and French in their 
 Tafte of focial life. The gentlemen in 
eee Mex 


H ' ‘France, 
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Francé, in all periods . of life, and even in 
the moft advanced age, never alfociate 
with one another, but fpend all the hours 
that can be fparéd from bufinefs or ftudy 
_ ‘with the ladies, with the young, the gay, 
and the happy.—It is obferved, that the 
people of this rank in France live longer, — 
and, what is of much greater confequence, 
live more happily, and enjoy their faculties 
of Body and Mind more entire, in old age, 
than any people in Europe. In Great Bri- 
tain we have certain notions of propriety 
and decorum, which lead us to think the» 
‘French manner of fpending their hours” 
of freedom from bufinefs extremely ridi- | 
culous. But if we examine very atten- 
‘tively into thefe fentiments of propriety, 
we fhall not perhaps find them to be built 
on a very folid foundation. We believe 
“that it is proper for perfons of ‘the fame © 
‘age, of the fame fex, of fimilar difpofi- 
tions and purfuits, ‘to affociate together. 
ss | But © 
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But here we feem to be deceived by 
words. If we confult Nature and com- 
mon fenfe, we fhall find that the true 
propriety and harmony of focial life de- 
pends upon the connection of people 
of different difpofitions and characters, 
-judicioufly blended together. Nature has 
made no individual nor any clafs of peo- 
ple independent of the reft of their Spe- 
cies, or fufficient for their own happinefs. 
‘Each fex, each charaéter, each period of 
lite,“have their feveral advantages and 
-difadvantages, and that union is the hap- 
 pieft and moft proper, where wants are 
mutually fupplied. The fair fex fhould 
“naturally expect to gain from our con- 
verfation, knowledge, wifdom, and fe- 
- datenefs; and they fhould give us in ex- 
‘change, humanity, politenefs, chearful- 
nef, tafte, and fentiment. The levity, 
the rafhnefs and. folly of early life, is 
tempered with the gravity, the caution, 
«Hi 2 and 
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_and the wifdom of age; while the timi- 
dity, coldnefs of heart, and languor in- 
cident to declining years, are fupported 
_and affifted by the courage, the warmth, 
andthe vivacity of youth, 

Oxp people would find great advan- 
tage in affociating rather with the young 
_than with thofe of their own age.—Many 
_caufes contribute to deftroy chearfulnefs 
in the decline of life, befides the natural 
decay of youthful vivacity. The few . 

_furviving friends. and companions are 
then dropping off apace, the gay prof- 
pects, that {welled the imagination In 
more early and more happy days, are then 
vanifhed, and along with them the open, 
xenerous, unfulpicious temper, and that 
warm heart which dilated with benevo- | 
lence to all Mankind. Thefe are fucceed- _ 
ed by gloom, difguft, fufpicion, and all 
the felfif paffions which four the ‘tem- 
per and contract the heart. When ‘old 


__ people | 
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people affociate only with one another, 
they mutually increafe thefe unhappy dif- 
pofitions, by brooding over their difap- 
pointments, the degeneracy of the times, 
and fuch like chearlefs and uncomfort-’ 
able fubjects. The converfation of young’ 
people difpells this gloom, and comniu- 
nicates a chearfulnefs, and fomething elfe: 
perhaps which we do not fully under- 
ftarid, of great confequence to health and 
the prolongation of life. There is an uni-’ 
verfal principle of imitation among Man- 
kind, which difpofes them to ‘catch in-° 
{tantaneoufly, and without being con- 
fcious of it, the. refemblance of any ‘ac- 
tion or character that prefents itfelf. This 
difpofition we can often check by the 
force of Reafon, or the affiftance of op- _ 
pofite impreffions: at other times, it is 
infurmountable, We have numberlefs ex- 
amples of this in the fimilitude of cha- 
racter and-manners induced by people 

| H’3 living 
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living much together, in the fudden corms 
munications of terror, of melancholy, of 
joys of the military ardor, when no caufe 
can be affigned for thefe emotions. The 
communication of nervous diforders, ef- 
pecially of the convulfive kind, is often 
fo aftonifhing, that it has been referred 
to fafcination or witchcraft. We wilt 
not pretend to explain the nature of this 
mental infection; but it is a fact well — 
eftablifhed, that {uch a thing exifts, and 
that there 3s fuch a principle in Nature as 
an healthy fympathy, as well as a mor- 
bid infection. : 

An old Man who enters into this philo- 
fophy, is far from envying or proving a. 
check on the innocent pleafures of young. 
people, and particularly of his own Chil- 
dren. On the contrary, he attends with de- 
light to the gradual opening of the Ima- 
gination and the dawn of Reafon; he 


enters by “a feeret fort of fympathy into 
their 


see 2S: )) | 

their guiltlefs joys, that revive in his me- 
mory the tender images of his youth, 
which by length of time have contracted 
-a* foftnefs inexpreffibly agreeable; and 
thus the evening of life is protracted to an. 
happy, honourable, and unenvied old 
age. | | | 
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“SECTION 1. 


H E ‘advantages pepe to Mane 

kind from Tafte, by which we un- 
dette the improvement of the powers 
of the Imagination, are confined to a very 
{mall number. .The fervile condition of — 
the bulk of Mankind requires conftant 
labour for their daily fubfiftence.. This 
of neceffity deprives chem of the means of 
improving the powers either of Imagina- 
tion or of Reafon, except fo far as their 
particular employ ments make fuch an ime, 
provement neceffary. Yet there is creat ~ 
reafon to think the Men of this clafs the 
happieft,, at leaft fuch of them.as are 
juft above want. If they do not enjoy the 
pleafures arifing from the proper cul- 


‘ture 
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ture of the higher powers of their Na-: 
ture, they are free from the mifery con-, 
fequent upon the abufe of thefe powers. 
They are likewife in full poffeffion of one 
great fource of human happinefs, which 
is good health and goed fpirits. Their 
fpirits never languifh for want of exercife, 
or want of a purfuit, and therefore the 
tedium vite, the infupportable liftiefiz 
~nefs arifing from the want of fomething 
to with or fomething to fear, is unknowa 

among them. | | 
_ Bur even among thofe to aboot an eafy 
fortune gives fufficient leifure and oppor- 
tunities for the improvement of Tafte, 
we find little attention given to it, and 
confequently little pleafure derived from 
it. Nature gives only the feeds of Tafte, 
culture mult rear them, or they will never 
become a fource of pleafure. The only 
powers of the Mind, that have been. much 
cultivated in this [fland, are thofe of the 
under- 
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-underftanding. One unhappy confequence. | 


of this has been to diffolve the natural — 
union between philofophy and the fine 
arts, an union extremely neceffary to their — 
improvement. Hence Mufic, Painting, 
Sculpture, Archite&ture, have been left in 
the hands of ignorant artifts unaffifted by 
philofophy, or even an acquaintance with 
the works of great matters. | 

The productions of purely natural Ge- - 


nius are fomerimes great and furprifing, 


but are generally attended with a wild- 
nefs and luxuriancy. inconfiftent with juft 
‘Fafte, Icis the bufinefs of philofophy to. 
analyfe and- afcertain the principles of. 
every art where Tatte is concerned ; but 
this does not require a philofopher to be» 
matter of the executive part of thefe arts, | 
or to be an inventor in them. His bufi- 
nefs is to dire&t the exertion of Genius in. 
fuch a manner that its productions may 


attain to the utmott poffible perfection. 
Ir 


persis 407.) 

Tr is but lately that any dtternpt was 
inade among us to analyfe the principles 
of beauty, or of mufical expreffion. And 
its having been made was entirely owing 
to the accident of two eminent artifts, the 
one in Painting *, the other in Mufit+, 
having a philofophical ipirit, and apply- 
ing it to their feveral proteffions. Their 

being eminent mafters and performers, 
was undoubtedly of fingular advantage to 
them in writing on thefe fubjects, but was 
by no means fo effential as is generally 
believed. Mr. Webb, who was no pain- 
‘ter, has explained the principles of Tafte 
in painting with an accuracy and perfpi- 
-euity, which would have done honour to 
the greateft mafter. He fhews at the fame 
time, that if we are waolly guided by the 
pre} judice of names, we no longer truftour 
own fentes; that we maft acknowledce 


* Hogarth. + Avifcn. 
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merit which we do not fee, and under= 
value that which we do; and ‘that dif- 
treffed between authority and conviction, 
we become difguited with the difficulty 
of an art, which is perhaps of all others — 
the molt eafily underftocd, becaufe it is 
the moft direét and immediate addrefs 
to the fenfes. | 

Ir is likewife but very lately that mo- 
dern philofophy has condefcended to be- 
ftow any attention on poetry or campo- 
fition of any kind. The genuine {pirit 
of criticifm is but juft becinning to exert 
irfelf. The confequence has been, that 
all thefe arts. have been entirely under 
the dominion of fafhion and caprice, and 
therefore have not given that high and 
lafting pleafure to the Mind, which they 
would have done, if they had been exer- 


cifed in a way agreeable to] Nature and | 
jut Tatte. 


‘THus 


Piea0o +) 

Tuus in painting, the fubjet.is very 
feldom fuch as has any grateful influence 
on the Mind. The defign and execution, 

as far as the mere painter is concerned, 
is often admirable, and the tafte of imi- 
tation is highly gratified, but the whole 
piece wants meaning and expreffion, or 
what it has is trifling, ard often ex- 
tremely difagreeable. It is but feldom 
we fee Nature painted in her moft amiable 
or graceful forms, ina way that may cap- 
tivate the heart and make it better. On 
the contrary, we often find her in fituations 
‘the moft unpleafing to the Mind, in old 
age, deformity, difeafe, and idiotifm. The 
Dutch and many of the Flemifh com- 
monly exhibit her in the loweft and moft 
debafing attitudes, and in’ Italy the Ge- 
nius of painting is almoft conftantly pro- 
{tituted to the purpofes: of the moft def- 
picable fuperftition.—Thus the Mind. 1s 
pereppomeed > in the pleafure which this 
| bE elegant 
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elegant art is fo admirably fitted to con- - 


vey; the agreeable effect of the imita- 


tion being counteraéted and deftroyed by — 


the unhappy choice of the fubject. 
Tue influence of Mufic over the Mind, 


is perhaps greater than that of any of the - 


fine arts. It is capable of raifing ‘and 
foothing every paffion and emotion of the 
‘Soul. Yet the real effects produced by 
jt are inconfiderable. This is entirely 
owing to its being in the hands of prac- 
tical Muficians, and not under the direc- 
“tion of Tafte and Philofophy: For in 
order togiveMufic any extenfive influence 
over the Mind, the compofer and _per- 
former muft underfland well the human 
heart, the various affociations of the paf- 
fions, and the natural tranfitions from 


one to another, fo as to enabie him to — 


command them in confequence of his fkill 
in mufical expreffion. | 


No G 
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No Science ever, flourifhed, while it 
was confined to a fet of Men who lived 
by it as a profefiion. Such Men have pur- 
fuits ‘very: different from the end and de- 

fign of their art. The interefted views 
of a trade are far different from the en-. 
-Jarged and liberal profpects of Genius 
-ahd Science. When the knowledge of 
an-artis confined in this manner, every 
private’ practitioner muft attend to the 
general principles of his craft, or ftarve, 
lt he goes out of the common path, he 
isan object of the jealoufy and abufe of 
his brethren, and among the reft of Man- 
kind, he can neither find judges nor pa- 
“trons. This is particularly the cafe of 
the: delightful, art. we are. fpeakine of, 
which has now become a Science fearcely 
underftood .by any but a few compofers 
and’ performers. ‘They alone direét the 
public Tatte, or rather dictate to the world. 
‘what they fhould cadmire and be moved 
si . | with, 
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with, which the vanity of moft people 
makes them acquiefce in, left otherwife 
they fhould be fufpected to’ want Tafte 
-and knowledge in the fubject. In the 
_ mean time Men of fenfe and candor not 
"finding that pleafure in Mufic, which they 
were made to expect, are above diffem- 
bling, and give up all pretenfions to the 
Jeaft knowledge in it. They are even 
modeft enough to afcribe their infenfibi- 
lity of the charms of Mufic to their want 
of a good ear, or a natural Tafte for it, 
and they find the Science fo complicated, 
that they do not. think it worth the'trou- 
ble it would coft them to acquire an ar- 
tificial. one. But before they”entirely 

_ forego’ one of. the moft innocent amufe- 
ments in life, not to dpeak of: it in an 
higher ftyle, 1t would not be improper. to 
enquire a little more particularly into the 
fubject. . We fhall therefore here beg 
leave to enquire into fome of the firft 
| . prin- 
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prificiples of *Talte ir in <e ic “ich the ut 
moft fréedom. 

Music is’ the’ Science of “founds ° fo" 
far as they affect the Mind. Nature, ‘in- 
dépendent of cuftom, has corineéted ‘cere 
tain founds or tories’ ‘with certain feelings , 
of ‘the Mind. Meafure or ‘proportion in” 
fotinds *has’ likewile 3 its’ ‘foundation's in Na-" 
ture. Thus certain tones “are naturally” 
adaptéd to folemn, plaintive, and mourh-’ : 
ful’ fubjetts, and the movement is Mow; * 
others are expreffive of” the” joyous “and” 
elévating, and the movement is quick. 
Pears likewife affeét the Mind, as” 
they are loud’ or foft, touglf or {mooth, 
 diftin& from * the ‘confideration’ of” their” aif 
gravity or acutenefs.” Thus in the Fo" 
lian harp the tones are pleafanr and footh- 
ing, though they do'not’ vary’ ‘in acute." 
nef but “only in louidnefs’” The’ effé a 
_of the common drum ‘in” “roufing’ ‘and ele.” 
vating the Mind is very ftrong; yet it. 

| i has 
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has no variety of notes; though the ef- 
fect indeed here depends much on the 
proportion and meafure of the notes. 

Mz.opy confifts in the agreeable fuc- 
ceffion of fingle founds.—The melody 
that pleafes in one country does not equal- 
ly pleafe in another, though there are cer- 
tain general principles which univerfally 
regulate it, the fcale of Mufic being the 
fame in all countries—Harmony confifts. 
in the agreeable effect of founds differ- 
ing. in altenc produced together ; the 
peneral principles of it are likewife 
BRC RCO k ae wits | | 

One end of Mufic is to communicate 
pleafure, but the far nobler and more 
important is to command the paffions 
and move the heart. In the firtt view, it, 
is an innocent. amufement, well fitted to. 
give an agreeable relaxation to the Mind. 


from.the fatigue of ftudy or bufinefs.—. 
In. 
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In the other, it is one of the moft ufefui 
arts in life. _ 7 

Music has always been an art of more 
importance among uncwJtivated than a- 
mong civilized nations. Among the for- 
mer we always find it intimately. con- 
neGed with poetry and dancing; and it 
appcars, by the teftimony of many an- 
cient * authors, that Mufic, in the origi- 
nal fenfe of the word, comprehended me- 
lody, dance, and fong. By thefe almoft all 
barbarous nations inevery age, and in every 
climate, have exprefied all {trong emotions — 
of the Mind. By-+thefe attractive and 
powerful arts they celebrate their public 
folemnities,; by thefe they lament their 
private and public calamities, the death 
of friends or the lofs of warriors ; by thefe 
united, they exprefs their joy on their 
marriages, harvefts, huntings, victories ; 


praife the great actions of their gods and. 
de See Plato and Athenzus. + Brown, 
I 2 heroes. 
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heroes ;. excite eachother to war. and’brave: — 


exploits, or to fuffer death and torments: 
with unfhaken. conftancy. 

In. the. earlieft periods of the Gian 
ftates, their moft ancient maxims, exhor- 
tations, and laws, and-even their hiftory, 
were written in verfe, their religious rites 
were .accompanied,-by dance. aid fone, 
and their ¢arlieft oracles. were delivered in + 
verfe, and fung by the prieftor prieftefs of - _ 
the fuppofed god. While melody,.there- . 
fore, conjoined with poetry, continued to 
be.the eitablifhed vehicle . of all:the.lead- 
ing, principles of religion, morals, and po- 
lity, they,became,the natural and .proper . : 
objects .of, public, attention .and regard, + 
and,bore.a principal and effential: part in 
the *education, of Children. Hence wes 
fee how, Mufic among the ancient Greeks 
was.,.efteemed a neceflary accomplifh- 
ment, ,and: why an. ignorance in this art 

* Plutarchus de Mufica. tas 
| was 
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‘was recarded as a capital defect. ‘Thus 


“Phemittocles came to be reproached with 
his ignorance in * Mufic, and the many 
enormous crimes committed in the coun- 


“try “of Cynethe were attributed “by the 
neighbouring ftates to the neglect’ of 2 
~Mufic; nor was the teproach thrown, in 


thefe days, up6n fuch ‘as Were ionorant of 


the-art; ‘without “a jut foundation ; ‘be- 
‘caufe this ignorance implied-a getieral de- 
ficiency in ‘te ‘thrée great articles of edu- 


‘cation; religion, morals, and ‘polity. 

t Such was the enlarged Nature of 
ancient Mufic when applied to education, 
‘and not a mete proficiency in the playing 


for finging art, as have been ‘very gene- 


rally fuppofed. Moft authors‘have been 


Jed into ‘this miftake by Ariftetle, ‘who 


fpeaks of Miuific «as ‘ah art diftin& from 


Poetry. Buttle reafon of this was,'tHat 


* Cicero. + -Atheriéus) -Polybius. ‘{ See 


| Plato de Tegtoay: 
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in the time of Ariftotle, a feparation of — 
the melody and fong had taken place; 
the firft retained the name of Mufic, and 
the fecond affumed that of Poetry. 

In the moft ancient times, the character 
of a bard was of great dignity and im- 
portance, being ufually united with that 
_ of legiflator and chief magiftrate.. Even _ 
after the feparation was firft made, he 
continued for fome time to be the fecond — 
character in the community, as an affift- 
ant to the magiftrate in governing the 
* people, | 

SucH was the important and honour- 
able ftate of Mufic not only in ancient. 
Greece, but in the early periods of all 
civilized nations in every part of the world. 

In all the Celtic nations, and particu- 
larly in Great Britain, the bards were 
anciently of the higheft rank and eftima- 


* Suidas on the Lefbian Song. -Hefiod.- 
tion, 
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tion. The chara&ter of general, poet, 
and mufician, were united in Fingal and 
*Offian. The proerefs of Edward the 
firft’s arms was fo much retarded by the 
influence of the Welth bards, whofe fongs 
breathed the high fpirit of liberty and 
war, that: he bafely ordered them to be | 
flain: an event that has given rife to one 
of the moft elegant and fublime odes that 
any lancuage has produced. 

In proportion as the fimplicity and 
purity of ancient manners declined in 
Greece, thefe fifter arts, which formerly 
ufed to be the handmaids of virtue, came 
by degrees to be proftituted to the pur- 
poles of vice or of mere amufement. A 
corruption of manners debafed thefe arts, 


_* Such was the fong of Fingal, in the day of his 
joy. Histhoufand bards leaned forward from their 


- feats, to hear the voice of the king. It was like the 


Mufic of the harp on the gale of the fpring. Lovely 
were thy thoughts, O Fingal! why had not Offian 
the ftrength of thy foul? but thou ftandett alone, my 
father ; and who can equal the king of Morven? 
Carthon. 


Ly one ~ which, 
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which, when once corrupted, become 
rincipal inftruments in compleating, the 
- ‘deftruction of religion and. virtue. Yet 
the { fame -caufe enich turned them afide 
from. “their “original ule, contributed to 
their improvement | as particular arts, 
‘When Mufic, Dancing, z and Poetry, came 
to be confidered as only, fabrncot to 


expe? 


a more. fevere ‘application to caine This 
completed their feparation from one ano- 
ther, and esas their falling entirely 


“eee 48 


their. whole time to aad cultivation, 
Thus the complex, character of legifator, 
poet, actor, and mufician, w yhich formerly 
fubfifted i in one perfon, came to be. fepa- 
rated into diftih@ profeffions, and the 
unworthy purpofes to which mufic i in pay é 
ticular came to be applied, made any * ¥ 


+ Arif Politic. Plutar. de Mufica. 
Y dia a a proficiency 
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proficiency. init unfuitable to any-Man of 
high rank and character. 

Docror Brown has.treated this fubjeét 
at lengthin ayery learned differtation, 
where he-has fhewn with great ingenuity, 
and by .the cleareft deduction from fats, 
how melody, dance, and fong, came, in 
the progrels of civilized fociety, in dif- 
ferent nations, to. be cultivated feparately ; 
and by.what means, upon their total fe- 
paration, the power, the utilitv, and dig- 
nity 0 of Mufic, has funk into a general cor- 
Tuption < and contempt. 

Te effect of eloquence depends in a 
great meafure on Mufic. We take Mufic 
here in the large and proper fenfe of the 
word, the art of varioutly affecting the 
Mind by the power of founds.. In this 
-fenfe, all Mankind are more or lefs judges 
of it, without regard to exactnefs of ear, 
‘Every Man Gals the difference between a 
-fweet.and melodious voice and a harfh 
 diffonant one. ~ Every 
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Every agreeable fpeaker, independent 
of the fweetnefs of his tones, rifes and 
falls in his voice in ftrict mufical inter- 
vals, and therefore his difcourfe is as ca- 
pable of being fet in mufical characters 
as any fong whatever. - But however 
mufical a voice may be, if the intervals 
which it ufes are uniformly the fame, it 
ditpleates, becaufe the ear is fatigued with 
the conitant return of the fame founds, 
however agreeable in themfelves; and if 
we are attending to the fubjeét, we are 
difpleafed on another account, at hearing. 
the fame mufical paffages ufed to exprefs 
and infpire fentiments of the moft differ- 
ent and oppofite natures, whereas the one 
fhould be always varying and adapted to 
- the other.. This has juftly brought great 
ridicule on what is called Singing a Dif- | 
courfe, though what really offends is either | 
the badnefs i the fong, or its being tire 
{ome for want of variety, _ 4 
4 Ir j 
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Ir we examine into the effects produced 
by eloquence in all ages, we mutt afcribe 
them in a great degree to the power 
of founds. We allow that compofition, 
action, the expreffion of the countenance, 
and fome other circumftances, contribute 
‘their iliare, though a much fmaller one. 
— The moft pathetic compofition may be 
pronounced in fuch a menner, as to pre- 
vent its having the leaft influence. Ora- 
tions which have commanded the Minds 
of the greateft Men, and determined the 
fate’ of nations, have been read in the 
clofet with languor and difeut. 
As the proper application of the voice 
to the purpofes of eloquence has been 
little attended to, it has been thought an 
art unattainable by any rules, and depend- 
ing intirely on natural Tafte and Genius. 
In fome meafure it certainly is fo, yet it is 
much more reducible to rules, and more 
capable of being taught, than is com- 
monly 
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monly imagined. Indeed before phitofe- 
phy afcertains and methodizes theideas and 

‘principles on which ap art depends, it is no 
wonder it be difficult of acquifition. The 
very language inwhich it 1s to be commu- 
‘nicated is to be formed, and it is a confi- 
derable time before this language comes 

‘to be underftoed and adopted.— We have 
a remarkable inftance of thisin the fubjeé& 

of mufical expreflion, or performing a 
piece of Mufic with Tafte and propriety. 

‘People were fenfible, that the fame Mufic 
performed by different artifts had very 

different effeéts. Yet they all played the 

fame notes, played equally well in tune 

and in time. But fill there was an un- 

known fomewhat that gave it meaning 

and expreffion from one hand, while from 

another it was lifelefs and infipid. People 

were fatisfied in refolving this into per- 
forming with or without Tafte, which was 
thought the entire gift of Nature.—Ge- ; 
miniani, 
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miniani, who was both a compofer and per- 
former of the higheit clafs, firft thought 
of reducing the art of playing on ther 
Violin with:Tafte to rules, for which pur- 
pofe:he was obliged to make a great’ad-. 
dition «to the mufical language and cha- 
racters:. The {cheme was executed with — 
great ingenuity, yet it has fcarcely been 
attended to by any practical muficians’ 
except Mr. Avifon. : 

Music, like Eloquence, mui propofe’. 
as its end a certain effect to be produced: 
on the hearers.. If it produces this effeét, 
iris good Mufic; if it fails, it is bad.—: 
No Mufic can be pronounced goed or 
bad in itfelf; it can only be relatively fo. 
Every country has a melody peculiar to 
itfelf,; expreffive of the feveral paffions. » 
A.compofer mutt have a particular regard. 
to this, if he propofes to affect them.—> 
Thus in Scotland there isa chearful: 
Mufic perfectly well fitted to infpire that’ 


joyous 
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joyous mirth fuited to dancing, and a: 

plaintive Mufic peculiarly expreffive of 

that tendernefs and pleafing melancholy - 

attendant on diftrefs in love; both ori- 
ginal in their kind, and. different from 
every other in Europe*. Itis of no cor- 
~. fequence 


* There is a fimplicity, a delicacy, and pathe- 
tic expreition in the Scotch airs, which have al- 
ways made them admired by people of genuine 
Taftein Mufic. It isa general opinion, that many 
of them were co npofed by David Rizzio. Bxut 
this appears very improbable. There is a pecu- 
larity in the ftyle of the Scotch melody, which 
foreigners, even fome of great knowledge in Mu- 
fic hd refided long in Scotland, have often at- . 
tempted to imitate, but never wit th fuccefs. It is 
not therefore probable, that a ftranger, who re- 
fided only three or four years in Scotland, fhould 
enter fo poy into the Tafte of the national 
Mufic, as to compofe airs, which the nicelt judges 
cannot difingyith from thofe which are certaialy 
known to be of much greater antiquity than Riz- 
zio’s. ‘I'he tradition on this fubject is very vague, 
and there is no fhadow ef authority to afcribe any 
one particular Scotch air to Rizzio. If he had 
compofed any Mutic while he was in Scotland, it 
1s highly probable it would have partaken of the’ 
genis of that melody, to which he had been ac- 
cufiomed; but the fiyle of the Scotch and Italian ~ 
airs 
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fequence whence this Mufic: derives its 
origin, whether it be fimple or complex, 
according to the rules of regular compo- 
fition, or againft them; whilft it pro- 
duces its intended effect in a fuperior de- 
gree to any other, it is the preferable 
Mofic; and while a perfon feels this ef- 
fect, it is a reflection on his Tafte and 
common fenfe, if not on his candor, to 
defpife it, 

Tuey who apply much of their time 
to Mufic, acquire new Taftes, befides their _ 
national one, and in the infinite variety 
which melody and harmony are capable 
of, difcover new fources of pleafure for- 
-merly unknown to.them. But the fineft 
natural Tafte never adopts a new one, till 


airs in Rizzio’s time bear not the leait refemblance 
to one another. Perhaps he might have moulded 
fome of the Scotch airs into a more regular form, 
but if he did, it was probably no real improve- 
ment; the wilder of them, which bid defiance 
to all rules of modern: counter- -point, are generally: 
_ the mott powerfully affecting. 


the 
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the ear has been long accuftomed to ity * 
and after all féldom ‘entérs ‘into’ it ‘with? 
that warmth and feeling, which thofe* do” 
to whom it is national. ; 
Tue general admiration pretendéd*to* 
be given to foreign Mufic in’ Britain, is 2" 
defpicable piece a: affectation. In‘ Iealy’ 
we fee the natives tranfported at the Opera * 
with all that variety of delight ‘ard patfion * 
‘which the compofer intended to produce.” 
The famé opera in England is feerwith 
the moft remarkable liftleffnels and‘in’ 
attention. * It'cam*raife’ no’ paffion tm thé 
audience; becauife’ they do not underftarid * 
the language in which-it‘is written” To” 
them’ it has” as lictle’meanifig “asa piece” 
of inftrumental Mufic: » The ear may' be” 
tranfiently pleated with the-air ofa fong; 
but that is the moft trifling effe& of Mu- 
fic: Among the very few ‘who°under*’ 
ftand the lancuage, and enter with plea-’ 
fure and tafte into the Italian Mufic, the ” 
conduct 
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conduct.of the dramatic pact appears fo 
ridiculous, that they | can feel nothing ¢ of 
that tranfport of paffion, the. ‘united ef- 
-feéts Mufic and Poetry, which may be 
gradually, raifed by. the artful texture and 
unfolding of a dramatic “ftory * .-— Yet 
vanity. prevails. fo, much over the wery 
fenfe of pleafure,, that the Italian opera. is 
dn, England. amore frequented by people of 
tank, than any other public diverfion ; 
and, to avoid the 1 imputation of want of 
Tatte,. they condemn themfelyes to fome | 
hours painful attendance onit every week, 
and to talk of it in raptures which their 
shearts never felt, 

_ Sumppiciry: in melody i is very, necef- 
fary in all Mufic intended to reach the 
heart, or even greatly to. delight the ear. 
The effect here mutt be produced _ in- 
ftantaneoully, or notatall. The fubject 


mufttherefore be fimple, and eafily ¢ traced, 
 * Brown, 


K ail 
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and not a fingle note or grace fhould be 
admitted, but what has a view to the pro- 
‘pofed end.—If fimplicity of melody be fo 
“neceflary where the view is to move the 
paffions, fimplicity of harmony muft be 
. ftill more neceffary. Some of the moft 
delicate touches of pathetic Mufic will 
not allow any accompanyment. 

Tue ancient Mufic certainly produced 
‘much greater and more general effects 
than the modern, though the accounts of 
‘it be fuppofed greatly exaggerated. Yet 
the fcience of Mufic was in a very low 
ftate among the ancients. They were 
ftrangers to harmony, all the voices and 
inftroments being unifons in concert: and 
the inftruments they made ufe of, appear 
to have been much inferior, in refpect of . 
‘compafs, expreffion, and variety, to thofe 

which we are poffeffed of. Yet thefe very 
- deficiencies’ might render their Mufic 
more expreffive and powerful. The only — 
as ae | view 
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view of compofers was to touch the Keart 
and the paffions. Proper melody was fuffi- 
cient for this purpofe, which might eafily 
be comprehended and felt by the whole 
people. There were not two different 
“fpecies of Mufic among them, as with 
us, one for the learned in the {ciences, and 
another for the vulgar. 

* * ALTHOUGH We are ignorant of the par- 
ticular conftruction of the ancient Mufic, 
yet we know it muft have been altogether 
-fimple; fuch as ftatefmen, warriors, and 
bards, occupied in other purfuits, could 
compofe, and fuch as people of all ranks, 
children; and men, bufied in other con- 
cerns of life, could learn and practife. 
We are likewife ftrangers to the particular 
ftructure of their inftruments, but we 
have the greateft reafon to believe they 
were extremely fimple. The chords of | 


* Brown, 
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the lyre were originally but four®. They 
were afterwards increafed to feven, at 
which number they were fixed ‘by the laws. 
of Sparta+, and Timotheuswas ‘banithed 
for adding four additional ftrings; but 
we are uncertain of the intervals ‘by which 
the ftrings of the lyre afcended. - Such. 
Men as regard only the advancement of 
Mufie as a fcience, treat the laws of 
Sparta upon this fubjec&t with great ridi- 
‘cule ; ‘but they who confider it as an art 
intimately conneéted with the-whole fabric 
of its religion, morals, and polity, will view 
them in a very different light, and fee the 
neceffity of preferving their Mufic in the 
utmoft degree of fimplicity. In fatt, 
when the Iyre,- in procefs of time, ac- 
quired forty firings, when Mufic came 
to ‘be a reer art, and to be as 
. Paufanias. | 
+ The art of Mufic had Fenere been fixed: 


and 2 fas unalterable apahirere and Earns Plato 
de ie Agzibes- 


rately 
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rately cultivated:by fuch Men as gave up 
their whole time to its: improvement, its 
nobleft end and aim was loft. In* Plus 
tdrch’s time it was’ funk into’ a. mere 
amufement of the theatre. The fame 
caufes have produced the fame effects int 
modern times. In proportion. as Mufic 
has become more artificial, and more dif. 
ficult in the exetution; it has loft of its 

power and influence. fia xd 
Ir was. formerly obferved, ‘that the 
power of the ancient melody depended . 
much on its union with Poetry. There’ 
are other circumftances'which might éon- 
tribute to this power. The different pat 
fions naturally exprefs themfelves by dif. 
ferent founds; but this expreffion feems- 
capable of a confiderable latitude, arid’ 
may. be much altered by early affociation’ 
and habit. When particular founds and 
a certain. ftrain- of melody aré imprefied 

* De Muficat 

K 3 upon 
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(pon. young minds in a uniform con- 
nection with certain paffions expreffed in a 
fong, this regular affociation raifes thefe ° 
founds, in progrefs of time, into a kind 
of natural and expreffive language of the» 
paffions. * Melody therefore is to be’ 
confidered, in a certain degree, as a rela- 
tive thing, founded in the particular affo- 
Ciations and habits of different people ; 
ani. by cuftom, like language, annexed . 
‘4, their fentiments and paffions. We ge- 
nerally hear.with pleafure the Mufic we 
have been accuftomed .to in our youth, 
becaufe it awakes the memory of our _ 
guiltlefs and happy days. Weare even. 
fometimes wonderfully affected with airs 
that neither appear to ourfelves nor to - 
others to have any peculiar expreffion in’ 
them. The reafon is, we- have heard. 
thefe airs at a time when our minds were - 
fo deeply affected by fome paflion as to 


* Brown. 
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vive a tincture to every object that pre-. 
fented itfelf at the fame time ; and though 
the paffion and the caufe of it are entirely . 
forgot, yet an object that has once been 
connected with them, will often awake. 
the emotion, though it cannot recall to. 
remembrance the original caufe of it. . 

* SrmiLar affociations are formed, by 
the appropriations, in a great mgafure ac- 
cidental, which , different nations have, 
given to particular mufical inftruments, 
as bells, drums, trumpets, and organs ;, 
in confequence of which they excite ideas _ 
and paffions in fome people which they 
do not in others. . No Englifhman can: 
annex warlike ideas to » the found sited a 
bagpipe. 

We have endeavoured to explain me 
of the caufes which gave fuch energy to 
the ancient Mufic, and which ftill endear: 
the melody of every country to its own 


* Brown, 
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inhabitants: ‘Perbaps; for the feafons 
mentioned: above; if We were to’ recover 
the Mufic which once had fo'rnuch power 
in’ the early periods of the’Greek ftatésy it. 
might have no fiich ¢harms. for modéra 
ears, as fome great admiters of antiquity 
imagine. Inftrumental Mufic’ indeed - 
unhaccoripanied with: dance and fong,-was 
never held in-efteem till the: hiter petiods. 
of antiquity; in’ whicha general fepara~ 
tion of thefe arts took place. * Plato: 
calls: inftrumental: Mufic’ atv unnvearing? 
thing; and an abufe of melody. 
‘Tuerre is another caufe, which nicht. 

probably contribute’ to make tlie ancient 
Mufic more: powerfully: expreffivey In the: 
infant {tate of focieties +, Mens feelings: 
and paffions are’ ftrong,. becaufe they: are 
never es reftrainedis. “sr Ima-. 


: ‘De Jegibus, 
f This fubject is treated” with” gréat dtihacy 


and judgment by Dr: Blair, in his elegant dife 
fertation on the poems of Offian. 
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ginations are’ wart and luxuriant, from 
never having fuffered any check. This 
difpofes them vo that enthufiaim fo fa- 
vourable to: Poetry and. Mufic. The ef- 
fufions: of Genius among {uch a people 
may oftem poffefs the moft pathetic fubli- 
mity and-fimplicity of ftyle,though greatly 
deficient in point of elegance and.reeu.. 
larity. Aind it is: to be: obferved;. that 
thefe laft qualities are more peculiarly’ re= 
quifite in fome:of the other fine arts, than 
they ate: in that fpecies of Mufic: which. 
is defigned to: affect the paffions, where: 
too much ornament. is. always hurtful, 
and in place of promoting, is much more 
likely to deféat tlie’ défired' effet *. The 
bar tran- 

_* Simplicity: and’ concifénefS’ are: never-failing’ 

charatteriftics of the ftylé-of a fublise writer. He 
ref} on the majefly of His\ fentiments, mot’on the’ 
pomp of his expretiions. The’ main fecret'of be= 
ing {ublime, is to fay great things im few and. 
ite words: forevery {uperfluous decoration de- 


grades a fublime idca:- ‘The mind ~ rifes’ and’ 
, fwells, 
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tranquillity too of rural life, and the 
variety of images with which it fills the 
imagination, have as beneficial an influ- 
ence upon Genius, as they have upon the 
difpofitions of the heart. The country, 
and particularly the paftoral countries, 
are the. favourite recefles of Poetry and 
Mufic. . Dt eae 

Tue introduction of hacen opened 
anew world in Mufic. It promifed to’ 
give that variety which melody alone 
could never afford, and likewife to give’ 
melody an additional charm and energy. 
besa a? the firft compote “were 


fwells, when a_ lofty defcription or ten iGiaets is” 
prefented to it in its native form. But no fooner 
does the poet attempt to fpread out his fentiment 
or defcription, and to drefs it round and round 
with glittering ornaments, than the mind begins 
to fall from its high elevation; the tran{fport is 
over ; the beautiful may remain, but the fublime 
is gone. Dr. Blair’ s Critical Differtation on the 
poems of Offian. 

The application of thefe ingenious éhiemations 
to Muiit, is too obvious to need any illuftration. 


fo 
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fo. immerfed in the ftudy of harmony, 
which foon appeared to be a fcience of 
great extent and iniricacy, that thefe 
principal ends of it were forgot. They 
valued themfelves on the laboured con- 
ftruction of parts which were multiplied 
in a furprizing manner.—In fact, this 
art of counterpoint and complicated har- 
mony, invented by Guido in the eleventh 
century, was brought to its higheft 
degree of perfection by Paleftrini, who» 
lived in the time of Leo X. But. 
this fpecies of Mufic could only be 
underftood by the few who had made 
it their particular ftudy. To every one 
elfe, it appeared a confufed jargon of 
founds without defign or meaning. To 
the very few who underftood it, there ap-. 
peared an evident deficiency in air or 
melody, efpecially when the parts were 
made to run in ftriét fugues or canons, 
with which air is in a great meafure in- 

| compatible, 
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compatible. —Befides the real deficiency 
of air, in thefe compofitions, it required 
the attention to be conftantly exerted: to 
trace the fubject of the Mufic, as it was 
alternately carried on through the feveral 
parts;. anattention inconfiftent with’ what 
delights the‘ear, much more with what 
touches*the paffions; where what: is: in- 
tended;. the mind muft be difengaged). 
muft fee no’ contrivance; admire no’ exe- 
cution; but be open’ and paffive tothe 

impreffion, | 
Tar artifice of fugues in vocal Mufic 
feems im a:peculiar manner ill adapted to 
affeét the: paflions. If every one of. four - 
voices: is:expreffing a-different fentiment: 
and a different mufical paflage at the fame 
time, the hearér cannot poffibly attend 
to, and be affeéted’ by them‘all.—This: is. 
atftyle of compofition in which a perfon, 
without the leaft’‘Tafte or Genius; may 
artive’ at’ ¢feat perfection,. by the miere 
peice 
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force:of ftudy: But without a very grear 
fhare of thefe to give {pirit and meaning 
to the leading airs or fubjects, fuch .com- 
pofitions will always be dry and wnafiect- 
ing. Catches, indeed, are a fpecies of | 
fugues, highly productive of mirth and 
jollity ; but the pleafure we receive from 
them, arifes neither from the melody itfelf,. 
nor from its being peculiarly expreffive of 
the fubject. It arifes principally from the 
droll and unexpected aflemblage of words. 
from the different parts, and from the 
{pirit and humour with which they are: 
fung. | 
Besipes the objections that lie againft 
all complex Mufic confidered as-to its com- 
pofition, there are others arifing from the. 
great difficulty of its execution. It is not 
eafy to preferve a number ‘of inftruments 
playing together in tune. Stringed in- 
{truments are falling, while wind inftru- 
ments naturally rife in their tone during 
3 the. 
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the performance. It is not evén fufficient 
that all the performers play in the moft 
exact tune and time. They muft all un- 
derftand the ftyle and defign of the com- 
pofition, and be ‘able to: make the re- 
fponfes in the fugue with proper fpirit. 
Every one muft know how to carry on 
the fubject with the proper expreffion 
when it is his turn to lead ; and when he 
falls into an auxiliary part, he muft know 
how to conduét his accompanyment in 
fuch a manner as to give an additional 
force to the leading fubjec&t. But mufical 
tafte and judgment are moft remarkably 
difplayed in the proper accompanying of 
vocal Mufic, efpecially with the thorough 
bafs. If this is not conduéted with the 
{tricteit attention to heighten the intended 
_expreffion of the fong, it deftroys it alto- 
eether, as frequently happens from the 
throwing in the full chords, when a fingle 
note fhould only have been ftruck, or 
, when 
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when perhaps the accompanyment thould 
have ceafed altogether. 

Tusk are difficulties few performers 
have an idea of, and fewer are able to 
conquer. Moft performers think they do 
all that is incumbent on them, if they 
play in tune and in time, and vanity often 
leads them to make their voice or inftru- 
-mént to be heard above the reft, without 
troubling their heads about the com- 
pofer’s defign. 

Ir has been much the fafhion for fome 
years paft, to regard air entirely in mufical 
-compofitions ; and the full and regular 
works of harmony have fallen into ne- 
glect, being confidered as eid and {fpi- 
ritlefs. This change has been introduced 
by compofers, who unfortunately hap- 
pened to be: great performers themfelves. 
Thefe people had no opportunities in the 
old compofitions of fhewing the dexterity 
oF their execution; the wild and extrava- 

i‘ gant 
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pant flights, which they indulged j in or- 
der to difplay this, being abfolutely de- 
ftructive of the harmony. They intro- 
duced therefore Solos of their own com- 
pofition, or Concertos, which, from the: 
thinnefs and meagreneis of the parts, can- 
not be confidered in any other light than 
Solos.—It is not eafy to characterife the 
ftyle of moft of thefe pieces. In truth 
they have no charaéter or meaning at all, 
The authors of them are little concerned 
what fubjeCt they chufe, their . fingle 
view being. to excite the furprife and ad- 
miration of their hearers. This they do 
by the moft unnatural and wild excur- 
fions, that have not the remoteft tendency 
to charm the ear or affect the heart. In 
many paflages they are or ating to the ear, 
when performed by. the betft hands, but 
in others they are perfectly intolerable. 
Thefe compofitions therefore want the 
merit which full harmony. pofieffes, and: 
are 
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are deficient in that fimplicity, fpirit, and 
energy, which alone can recommend ime¢- 
lody. 

Tue prefent fafhion is to admire a new 
fiyle of compofition lately cultivated in 
Germany, and to defpilé Corelli as want- 
ing-fpirit and variety. The truth is, Co- 

elli’s ftyle and this will not bear a com- 
parifon. . Coielli’s excellence confifts in 
the chaftity of his compofition, and in 
the richneis and iweetnefs of his harmo- 
nies. The other pleafes by its fpirit and 
2-wild luxuriancy, which makes an agree- 
able. v nancly: in a concert,. but poffefies 
t00 little of the elegance and pathetic ex-: 
prefiion of Mufic to remain long the pub- 
lie Tatte. The-great merit of that noble- 
man’s compofitions, who firft introduced 
_that. chery of Muitic. into this country, 
_and his own {puted performance of them, 
firft feduced the public ear. pbey: are 


certainly infinitely tuperior to any oi the 
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kind we have yet heard ; though, by the | 
delicacy of the airs-in- his flow move+ 
ments, he difplays a Genius capable of 
fhining in a very fuperior ityle of Mufic. 

Tuoucu Mufic, confidered‘in its ufe- 
ful application, to delight the ear and 
touch the paffions of the bulk of Man- 
kind, requires the utmoit fimplicity; yet 
confidered as an art, capable of giving a 
lafting and varied enjoyment to the few, 
who from a ftronger natural Talte devote 
part of their time and attention to its cul- 
tivation, it both admits, and requires va- 
riety, and even fome degree of complica- 
tion.—Not only the ear becomes more 
delicate by cultivation, but the ‘mufical 
Tatfte. 

Wuen the ear becomes acquainted with 

a variety of melodies, it begins by de- 
grees to relifh others, befides thofe which 
are national. A national melody may 
have expreffions for only a few affections. 

A cul- 
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A cultivated and enlarged Tafte eafily 
adopts a greater variety of expreflions for 
thefe and other affections, and learns from 
the deepeft recefles of harmony, to ex- 
prefs fome, unknown. to every national 
Mufic. | 
Wuen one practifes Mufic much, the 
fimplicity of melody tires theear. When 
he begins to hear an air he was formerly 
acquainted with, he immediately recol- 
decis the whole, and this anticipation pre- 
vents his enjoying it. He requires there- 
fore the affiftance of harmony, which, 
‘without hurting the melody, gives a va- 
oriety to the Mufic, and fometimes ren- 
ders the melody more expreffive. Prac- 
tice enables one to trace the fubje& of a 
complex Concerto, as it is carried through 
the feveral parts, which to a common ear 
is an unmeaning jumble of founds... Dif 
, tinct from the pleafure which the ear re- 
‘ceives here from the Mofic, there is aa- 
7 Drate AL, Qther 
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other which arifes from the perception of | 
the contrivance and ingenuity of the com- 
pofer.—This enjoyment, it muft be own- 
ed, is not of that heart-fele kind which 
fimple muiic can only cive, but of amore 
fober and fedate kind; which proves of 
longer duration: And it. muft be con- 


- fidered, that whatever touches the heart or 


the paffions very fenfibly, muft be ap- 
plied with» a very judicious and very 
{paring hand.—The -fweeteft and fulleft 
chords muft be feldom repeated, other- 
ife the certain effect-is: fatiety and dif- 
euft.— They who are beft acquainted with © 
the human heart, need not be told that 
this obiervation is not confined toMufic. 
On the whole, we may obferve, that 
mufical Genius ones the invention of 
melody fuited to produce a defired effect 
on the mind.—Mufical Tafte confifts in : 
conduating the melody with fpirit and” 
. elegance, / 
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elegance, in fuch a manner as to produce 
this finele effect in its full force. 

jJupcment in Mufic is fhewn in the 
‘contrivance of fuch harmonious accom- 
panyments to the melody as may give it 
a variety without deftroying its fimpli- 
city; inthe preparation and refolution of 
difcords, and the: artful tranfitions from 
one key to another.—Taite in a per- 
former confilts in a knowledge of the 
compofer’s defign, and expreffing it in a 
fpirited and pathetic manner, without any 
view of fhewing the dexterity of his own 
execution. | 

Bur though all thefe circumftances of 
compofition and performance fhould con- 
curin any picce of Mufic, yet it mutt 
always fail in affecting the paffions, un- 
lefs'its’ meaning and direction be afcer- 
tained by adapting it.to fentiment and 
pathetic compofition. 


“gy me Ir 
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Tr exerts its greateft powers when ufed 
2s an affiftant to Poetry : hence the great 
fuperiority of vocal to inftrumental Mu- 
fic: the human voice is capable of more 
juftnefs, and a more delicat: mufical ex- 
preffion, than any inftrument whatever, 
the perfection of an inkrument depend- 
ing on its neareft approach to it. . Vocal 
Mufic is much confined by the language 
it is performed in. “The harmony and 
{fweetnefs of the Greek and Italian lan- 
cuages gives them great advantages over 
the Englith and French, which are harlh, 
unmufical, and full of confonants;: and 
this among other inconveniencies occafions 
perpetual facrinces of the quantity to the 
modulation*. ‘This is one great caufe of 
the flightnefs and want of variety of the 
French Mufic, which they.in vain endea- 
vour.to.cover and fupply by laboure and 


com umplex accompany ments, 
#* Rouffeau. 


AS 
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As vocal Mufic is the frft and mot na- 
tural Mufic of every country, it is rea- 
fenable to expect fome analogy between it 
and the Poetry of the country,. to whic! 
It is always. adapted.—-The remarkable 
faperiority of the Scotch fongs to the 
Englith, may In a great, Anhitin be ac- 
counted for from this principle. . The 
Scotch fongs are fimple and tender, full 

of ftrokes a Wature and Paffion. So is 
their Mufic. Moft of the Enelith fongs 
abound in quaint and childi fh conceits, 
They all aim at wit, and fometimes attain 
1:3 but Mufic has no exprefiion for wit, 
and the Mufic of their fongs is therefore 
flat and infipid, and fo little efteemed by 
the Englifh theméelves, that it is in a per- 
petual fluctuation, and has never had any 
characteriftic ftyle*, _ ON 

* Dr. Brown very ingentOafly ob/erves, that 

moft countries peopled by colonics, which, after 
a certain period of civil:zaticn, have iffued from 


their native foil,. poffefs no ch ata@teriflic Matic of 
L4 their 
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On the other hand, England has pro- 
duced many admirable compofers of | 
Church Mufic. Their great attachment” 
to Counterpoint has often led them into a 
wrong track ; in other refpects, they have 
fhewn both Genius and Tafte.—Religion 
indeed. opens ‘the ampleft: field for mufe 
cal, as well as poetical Genius; it affords 
almoft all the variety of fubje€s, which: 
Miufic can exprefs, the fubline, the joy- 
ous, the chearful, the ferene, the devout, : 
the plaintive, the forrowtul. It likewife 
warms the heart with that enthufiafm fo. 
peculiarly neceflary in all works of Genius, 
Accordingly the fineft compofitions in 
‘Mufic we have, are in the Church-ftyle. 
Handel far advanced in Life, when his 


4x 


their own ; at the Irith, Welch, and Scotch, are 
firidly ativest and according’ ty have a Muafic of 
their own ;. that the Knglifh, cn the’ colitvaeyl are’ 
a foreign mixture of late enehis thed colovies, and 
as a confequence of this have no native Mafic 5 
and that the original Mufic of England muit be 
fought forin Wales, 
: confti- 
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conftitution and fpirits feemed nearly ex- 
haufted, was fo roufed by this fubject, 
that he exhibited proofs of extent and 
fublimity of Genius in his Meffiah, fu- 
perior to any he had fhewed in his moft 
vigorous and happy period of life. We 
have another inftance of the fame kind in 
Marcello, a noble Venetian, who fet the 
firft fifty Pfalms to Mufic.. In this work 
he has united the fimplicity and pathos of 
the ancient Mufic with the grace and va- 
riety of the modern. In compliance with 
the Tafte of the times, he was fometimes 
forced to leavé that fimplicity of ftyle 
which he loved and admired, but by do-- 
ing fo he has enriched the art with a va- 
riety of the moft expreffive and unufual 
har monies. . 
~Tue great object in vocal Mus ic 15 to 
make the. Mufic expreffive of the fenti- 
ment. How httle this is ufnally regarded, 
appears by the practice of fingine all the 
parts 
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parts of a fong tothe fame Mutiic, though 
the fentiments and paffions to be exprefied 
be ever fo different. If the Mufic has 
any character at all, this is a manifeit vio- 
lation of tafte and common fenfe, as it 
is obvious every diferent fentiment and 
paffion fhould be expreffed in a ftyle pe- 
culiarly fuited to iticlf, | 

Bur the moft common blunder in com- 
polers, who aimi at éxprefiion, is their 

uiftaking imitation for it.— 

* Music, confidered as an imitative 
art, Can imitate only founds or motion, 
and this laft but, very imperfectly. A 
compoler fhould make his Mufic expref- 
five of the fentiment, and never have a 
reference to any particular word ufed in 
conveying that fentiment, which is a 
common prattice, and really a mifetable 
f{pecies of punning. Befides, where imi- 


* See Harris and Avifon. 
tation,. 
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_ tation is intended, it thould generally be 
_ daid upon the inftrumental accompany- 


ments, which by their greater compafs 
and variety are fitter to perform the imi- 
tation, while the voice is left at liberty to 
exprefs the fentiment. When the imita- 
tion is laid upon the voice, it cbliges it 


. to a ftrained and unnatural exeriien, and 


prevents the diftinét articulation of the 
words, which it is necefiary to preferve 
in order to convey the meaning of the 
fong.—Handel fometimes obferved this 
very carefully, at other times, as his 
Genius or attention was very unequal, he 


entirely negleéted it. In that beautiful 


fone of the Il Penfercfo,” 


“¢ Oft on a plat of rifing ground, — , 
<¢ T hear the far off curfew found,” 


he has thrown the imitation of the bell 
with great art and fucceis into the fym- 
phony, 
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phony, and referves the fong entire for. 
‘the expreffion of that pleafing tranquil 
melancholy, which the words emphati- 
cally convey. He has fhewn the fame ad- 
drefs in the celebrated fong of Acis and 
Galatea, “ Huth ye little warbling quire,” 
where he has laid the imitation of the 
warbling of the birds upon the fymphony 
and accompanyments, and preferves in 
the fong that fimplicity and tender lan- 
agiliiag! which the’ fubject of it particu- 
larly required.—On the other hand, in 
the fong in Seniele, ie 
‘¢ The morning lark to mine accords his note, 
‘ Andtunes to my diltrefs his warbling throat ENT 


he runsalong and laboured divifion on the 
word Warbling ; and after all, the voice 
‘gives but avery faint imitation of the i 
warbling of the lark, though the violins i ine 

the fymphony could ex xprels j it with ¢ great 
pete and de slicac if 


bond 
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In the union of Poetry and Mufic, the 
Mufic fhould be fubfervient to the Poetry: 
the very reverfe is the common prattice ; 
‘the Poetry is ever made fubordinate to 
the Mufic. Handel made thofe people, 
who compofed the words of his Orato- 
rios, alter and trantpofe them, as he 
thought beft fuited his Mufic; and as ro 
Man of Genius could fubmi: to this, we 
find the Poetry the moft wretched ima- 
einable. | 
_ We have frequently a more fhocking 
inftance of the little regard the compofer 
has to the Poetry, and to the effect which 
fhould be left upon the Mind, in the un- 
meaning repetition of the firft part of the 
Mufic after the fecond. It frequently 
__ happens, that a fuccelfion of Very oppo- 
fite paffions takes place in the courfe of 
a fong; for initance, from anger to re- 
~ conciliation and tendernefs, with which 
the fenfe requires it fhould conciude; 
Ty Se Wiss yet 
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yet the compofer fometimes conftruéts 
his Mufic in fuch away, as requires a 
return from the fecond to the firft part 
with which it muftend. This is a clar- 
ing abfurdity in point of fenfe, and like- 
wife diftraéts the Mind by a moft unna- 

tural fucceffion of. paffions. — 
We have another inftance of the little 
regard paid tothe ultimate end: of Mi set 
the affecting the heart and paffions, i in the 
univerfally aliowed practice of making a 
long flourifh at the clofe cof a fong, and 
fotsteiin es at other periods of it. In this 
the performer is left at liberty to fhew 
the utmoft compafs of his throat and exe- 
cution ; and all that is required, is, that 
he fhould conclude in the proper key: 
' the performer accordingly takes this op- 
portunity of thewing the audience the ex- | 
tent of his abilities, by the moft fantaftical 
and unmeaning extravagance of execu- — 
tion. The difeuft which this gives to 
fome, 
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fome, and the furprife which it excites iit 
all the audience, breaks the tide of paf- 
fion in the foul, and ceftroys all the effect 
which the.compoler has been labouring to 
produce. 

Our Oratorios lie under two difadvan- 
tages ; their being- deprived of action and 
fcenery ; and their having no unity or 
defign as a whole. They are little elfe 
than a colleétion of fongs pretty much 
‘independent of one another. Now, the 
effect of a dramatic performance does 
not depend on the effect of particular 
pafiages, confidered by themfelves, but 
on that ariful conftruction, by which one 
part gives ftrength to another, and ¢gra- 
dually works the Mind up to thofe fenti- 
ments and paffions, Which it. was the de- 
fin of the author to produce. 

Tre effets of Mufic depend upon 
many other circumftances befides its con- 
nection with Poetry. ‘The effect, for in- 


tiance, 
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fkance, of Cathedral Mufic depends greatly 
on its being properly adapted to the par- 
ticular fervice of the day, and difcourfe 
of the preacher, and fuch -a direction of 
it requires great tafte and judgment. 
‘Yet this is never thought of: the whole 
conduct of the Mufic is left to the caprice 
-of the. organift, who makes it airy or 
orave, chearful or melancholy, as it fuits 
-his fancy, and often degrades the -folem- 
nity and gravity fuitable to divine wor- 
{fhip, by the lighteft and moft trivial 
“airs. 

We fee the faint want a are Tafte 
-in the Mufic performed between the. a&s 

* Tragedy, where the tone of paffion 
i often broke in upon, and deftroyed by 
airy and impertinent Mufic.... 

Tae effect of Mufic may fometimes be 
‘loft by. an unhappy affociation of ideas 
with’ the perfon and character of a. per- 

* Elements of Criticiim. ae 
: : former. 
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forther. When we hear at the Oratétio 
an Italian eunuch fqueaking forth the ven- 
_geance of divine wrath; or a gay lively 
ftrumpet pouring forth the complaint of — 
a deeply penitent and céntrite heart, we 
cannot prevent our being hurt ay fuch an 
affociation. — | 

Turse obférvations relate principally 
to the public Tafte of Mufic in Britain, if 
the public can be faid to have any Tafté. 
In Italy a chaftity, an elegance, a fimpli- 
city and pathos of ftyle has been culti- 
vated by Pergolefé, Aftorgo, Caldara, 
and fome other eminent matters, and we 
_ hope will foon fpread’ its influence. I 
eotild’ not purfue this’ fubject farther 
without entering deeply into the intris 
eacies’ of the technical part of Mutic, 
which ‘EF have carefully endeavoured to. 
avoid? My defign was only to thew, 
~ that the principles of Tafte in Mulfic, like 
—thofe of the other fine arts, have their . 

foundation i in Nature and common fente, 
| M that 
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that thefe principles have been . crofsly | 
violated: by thofe unworthy . hands to 
. whofe. direétion alone this delightful art 
is entrufted ; and that Men of fenfe and 
genius | fhould not imagine they want an 
ear or a mufical Tafte, becaufe they do 
nor relifh. much of the modern Mufic, 
as_in many cafes this is ‘rather a proof of 
the goodnefs both of the one and the 
other. 
Arter all it cannot be expected, that : 
either Mufic, or any of the fine arts, will 
ever be cultivated in fuch a manner as to 
make them ufeful and fubfervient to life, 
till the natural union be reftored which 
fo happily fubfifted between’ them and 
_ philofophy in ancient days; when philo- 
fophy not only gave to the world the moft 
accomplifhed generals and ftatefmen, but 
_prefided with the greateft luftre and dig- 
nity over Rhetoric, Poetry, Mufic, and 
all the elegant arts that polifh and adorn 
Mankind. Perk ia he 
| SE C- 
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EMD ED CPRNREGN BENS 
VDRO ESOD SO EOE 


SECT LON UIV. 


T was formerly obferved, that the 
pleafures arifing from works of Tafte 
and Imagination were confined to a {mall 
part of Mankind, and that although the 
foundations of a good Tatte are laid in 
Human Nature, yet withoutculture it ne- 
ver comes to be.a confiderable fource of 
_pleafure. As we formerly made fome ob- 

_ fervations on the real effects produced by 
a cultivated Tafte in forite of the fine arts, 
_ we fhall proceed to confider its influence 
_ on the pleafure arifing from fuch works 
_ of Genius as are in a particular manner 
_-addrefféd to the Imagination and the 
_ Heart. This pleafure, in the earlier part 
of life, is often extremely high. Youth 
| M a indeed 
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indeed has peculiar advantages in this 
refpet. The I magination is then lively 
and vigorous, the Heart warm and feel- 
ing, equally open to the joyous impref- 
fions of wit and-humour, the fource of 
the fublime, and every fofter and more 
delicate fentiment of humanity. Itis a 
thelancholy thing to obferve the gradual 
decay of this innocent and rich fource of 
enjoyment, alone with many others equal- 
ly pure and natural.—Nature, it is true, 
has allotted different pleafures to diffe- 
rent periods of life: but there is no rea- 
fon to think, that Nature has totally de- 
prived any period of thofe pleafures we 
are now treating of. . 


We complained formerly of many of 


the ufeful fciences as well as fine arts be- 
ing left entirely in the hands of Men un- 
affifted with learning and philofophy ; 
but there is fome reafon to fufpe& that 
thefe affiftances have commonly been ap- 

2 | plied 
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plied to works of Tafte and Imagination 
in fuch a manner as has rather weakened 
their force and influence.—This fubject 
is interefting, and deferves a particular 
difcuffion. 

Tue Imagination, like every thing in 
nature, is fubjected to general and fixt 
laws, which can only be difcovered by 
experience. But it is a matter of the ut- 
moift difficulty precifely to afcertain thefe 
laws. The fubyect is fo fleeting, fo va- 
rious in different countries, in different 
-conftitutions of Men, and even in the 
fame perfon in different periods and fitu- 
ations in life, that it requires a perfon of 
the moft enlarsed knowledge of Man- 
kind to reduce its laws to any kind of 
fyftem ; and this perfon hkewife muft in 
himfelf poffefs the moft delicate fenfibi- 
lity of Heart and Imagination, otherwife 
he cannot underftand what he is employ- 
ed about.—Such a fyftem of laws, parti- 

| M 3 cularly 
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cularly relating to dramatic and epic 
Poetry, was formed by fome great Men of 
antiquity, and has been very univerfally 
adopted fince their time. Light has there- 
by been thrown on fome of the great prin-- 
ciples of criticif{m ; and rules eftablifhed, 
founded on the experience of fuch beau- 
ties as were difcovered to pleafe moff uni- 
verfally. . But without detracting from 
the merit of the ancient critics, it mutt 
be obferved, that nothing tends more to 
ftop the improvement of any art or 
{cience, than the reducing all its princi- 
ples too foon into a regular fyftem. The 
bulk of Mankind are incapable of think- 
ing or judging for themfelves on any 
fubje&t.' There are a few leading {pirits. 
whom the reft muft follow. _ This makes 
fyftems fo univerfally agreeable. If they 
cannot teach people to think and to feel, . 
they teach them what to fay, which an- | 
fwers all fae purpofes of vanity, the moft 
univer- 
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univerfally are ‘paffion among Man-. 
kind. A 
Tuxsz obfervations are. particularly 
applicable to fyftems and rules of ‘criti< 
cifm. When thefe are confidered as af 
fiftances merely to the operations of 
Tafte ; as giving proper openings for the 
difcernment of beauty, by collecting and 
arranging the feelings of Nature, they 
promote the improvement of the fine 
arts. But when they are confidered as 
fixed and eftablifhed ftandards, from which 
there lies no farther appeal; when they 
would impofe upon us the*weight of au- 
thority, and fix a precife and narrow line, 
beyond which works of Imagination muft 
not ftray; in this cafe they do infinitely 
more hurt than good.‘ Tafte, of alkthe 
powers of the Mind, is moft impatient of 
fuch ftri€&t confinement, and fuits with it 
the leaft. Some general principles may 
be ese’ out, but to think of applying 
ag always 
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always the fquare and the compafs toiuch 
thin and delicate feelings, as thofe of the 
Imagination, 1s a vain attempt. All 
criticifm, befides, muft in a certain de- 
gree, be temporary and local. 

Some tempers, and even fome nations 
are moft pleafed with Nature in her faireft » 
and nioft regular forms, while others ad- 
mire her in the great, the wonderful; and 
wild. Thus elegance, regularity, and fen- 
timent are chiefly attended to in France, 
and, French criticifm principally refers to 
thefe ; but its rules can with no propriety 
be applied in*England, where the natu- 
‘ral Genius or Tafte of the people is very 
different. ‘The grand, the fublime, the 
furprifing, and whatever very forcibly 
 ftrikes the Imagination, ought there to 
be principally regarded. Where thefe 
are wanting, the utmoft elegance and 

propriety will be cold and infipid, where 
_thefe are found, elegance and propriety 
can 
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can be in a good meafure difpenfed 
with. 

WHENEVER what ts called a very cor- 
rect Taite generally prevails, the powers 
of Genius and Invention gradually lan- 
guifh; and the conftant attention to pre- 
vent aiving offence to a few, renders it 
impoffible to give much pleafure to any. 

Rerinemenr and delicacy of ‘Tafte is 
an acquifition very dangerous and deceit- 
ful. It flatters our pride by giving usa 
conicious iuperiority over the pie of 
Mankind, and by fpecious promifes of 
enjoyment unknown to vulgar Minds, 
often cheats us out of thofe pleafures, 
which belong equally to the whole fpe- 
cies, and which Nature intended every 
one fhould enjoy. People pofteffed of 
extreme delicacy are haunted as it were 
with an evil Genius, by certain ideas of 
the coarfe, the low, the vulgar, the ir- 
regular, which ftrike them in all the na- 

tural 
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tural pleafures of life, and render them. 
incapable of enjoying them. 

THtre is fearcely an external or in- 
ternal fenfe but may be brought by con- 
{tant indulgence and attention to ‘fuch a 
degree of acutenefs, as to be difeufted at 
every object that is prefented to it.— 
This extreme fenfibility and refinement, 
though ufually, at firft, produced by vani- 
ty and affeGtation, yet by a conftant atten- 
tion to all the little circumftances that feed 
them, foon become real and genuine. 
But Nature has fet bounds to all our plea- 
fures. We may enjoy them fafely with- 
in thefe bounds; but if we refine todo 
much upon them, the certain confequence 
is difappointment and chagrin. an 

Wuen fuch a falfe delicacy, or, what 
has much the fame effeé&t, when the af- 
fectation of it comes to prevail cenerally, 
it checks, in works of Tafte, all vigorous 
efforts of Genius and Imagination, ener- — 

) vates 
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vates the force of language, and produces 
that mediocrity, that coldnefs and infi- 
pidity of compofition, which does not in- 
deed greatly difguit, but never can give 
high pleafure. ‘This is one bad effeét of 
criticifm falling into wrong hands, when 
Men of mere learning and abitraéct philo- 
fophy condefcend to beitow their atten- 
tion on. works of Tafte and Imagina- 
tion.» As fuch Men are fometimes defi- 
cient in thofe powers of fancy, and that 
fenfibility of heart, which are effential to. 
the relifhing fuch fubjects; they are too 
often ready to defpife and condemn thofe 
things which they have no right to judge 
of, as they neither perceive, nor feel 
them. | 
A clear and acute Underftanding is far. 
from being the only quality neceffary to 
form a perfect critic. The Heart is often 
more concerned here than the Head. In 
general, it feems the more proper bufi- 
| sae neds 
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nefs of true philofophical ctiticifn to ob- 
ferve and watch the excurfions of fancy 
at a diftance, than to. be continually 
checking all its little irregularities. Too 
much reftraint and pruning is of moré 
fatal confequence here than a little wild- 
nefs and luxuriancy. 

Tue * beauties of every work of Tafte 
are of different degrees, and fo are its 
‘blemifhes. The greateft blemifh is the 
want of fuch beauties as-are characteriftic, 
and effential to its kind. Thus in dra- 
matic Poetry, one part may be conftructed 
according to the laws of unity and truth, 


whilft another directly contradicts them. a 


The French, by their great attention ta 
the general ceconomy and unity of their 
fxble, and the contruction of their fcenes, 
have nniverfally obtained the character of 
{uperior correctnefs to the Englifh. ‘Their 


* Mufeum, vol. I. 
repu- 
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reputation in this refpect is juft. In their 
dramatic writines we meet with much lefs 
that offends: and it muft alfo be acknow- 
ledged, that, befides mere regularity of 
conitruction, they poffels the. merit of 
beautiful Poetry and tender fentiments in 
a high degree. But when we examine 
them in «another light, we find them ex- 
celled by the Englifh. There is a want 
of force, often a degree of languor, even 
in their beft pieces. The fpeeches are 
often too long and declamatory, the fen- 
timents too fine fpun, and the charaéter 
enervated by a certain French appearance 
which is apt tobe given them. Whereas 
in the Englifh theatre, if there be lefs 
elegance and regularity, there is more 
fire, more force and ftrength. The paf- 
fions fpeak more their own native lan- 
guage; and the characters are marked 
with a coarfer indeed, but however with 
a bolder hand.—Shakefpear, by his lively 

creative 
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creative Imagination, his ftrokes of Na- 
ture and Pafiion, and preferving the con- 
fiftency of his charaéters, amply com- 
penfates’ for his trangreflions againft the 
rules of time and place, which the Ima- 
gination can eafily difpenfe with. His 
frequently breaking the tide of the Paf- 
fions by the introduction of low and ab- 
furd comedy, is a more capital tranfgref- 
fion againft Nature and the fundamental 

laws of the drama. is 
PRoBaBILiTy is one of the boundaries, 
within which it has pleafed criticifm to 
confine the Imagination. This appears 
plaufible, but upon enquiry will perhaps 
be found too far extended. * Events 
may appear to our reafon not only impro- 
bable, but ubfurd and impoffible, whilft 
yet the Imagination may adopt them with 
facility and delight. The time was, when 

* 'The..Adventurer. 

an 
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an univerfal belief prevailed of invifible 
agents concerning themfelves in the af- 
fairs of this world. Many events were 
fuppofed to happen out of the ordinary 
courfe of things by the fupernatural 
-agency of thefe {pirits, who were believed 
to.be of different ranks, and of different 
difpofitions towards Mankind. Such a 
belief was. well adapted to make an im- 
preffion | on fome. of the moft powerful 
principles of our Nature, to gratify the 
natural paffion for the marvellous, to 
dilate the Imagination, and give bound- 
lefs {cope to its excurfions. 

__ In thofe days the old Romance was in 
its higheft glory. Though a belief of the 
interpofition of thefe invifible powers in 
the ordinary affairs of Mankind has now 
ceafed, yet it ftill keeps its hold of the 
Imagination, which has a natural pre- 
penfity to embrace this opinion., Hence 
we find that Oriental tales continue to 
inf 3 bi epee 
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be univerfally read and admired by thofe 
who have not the leaft belief in the 
Genii, who are the moft important agents 
in the ftory: All that we require in thefe 
works of Imagination is an unity and con- 
fiftency of character™. The Imagination 
willingly allows itfelf to be dkeiveds into 
a belief of the exiftenze of beine's, which 
reafon fees to be ridiculous; but then 
every event muft take place in fuch a re 
gular manner as: may be naturally ex: 
pected from the interpofition of fupéfior 
intelligence and power, It is not a fingle 
violation of truth and probability that 
offends, but fuch a violation as perpetu- 
ally recurs. We have a ftrong evidencé 
of the eale with which the Imagination 
is deceived, in the effeéts produced by a 
well-acted Tragedy. The !magination 
there foon becomes too much heated, and 
the Paffions too much interefted, .to al- 
low reafon to reflect that we are agitated 
* Adventurer; 
with 
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_ with thefeigned diftrefs of people entirely 
at their eafe. _ We fuffer curfelves to be 
tranfported from place to: place, and be- 
Jieve we are hearing the private foliloquy 
of a perfon In a chamber, while he is 
‘talxing on aftage fo as to be heard by a 
thoufand people. 

Tue deception in our modern Mealy: 1s 
micre pertect than in the old Romance, 
but as they profefs to paint Nature and 
Characters as they really-are, it is evident 
that the powers of fancy cannot have the 
fame play, nor can the fucceffion of inci- 
dents be fo quick nor fo furprifing. It 
requires therefore a Genius of the firtt 
clafs to give them that {pirit and variety 
fo neceffary to. captivate. the Imagination, 
and to preferve them from finking into~ 
dry narrative and ti irefome declamation. - 
9 NotwirnsTanDINc the idiculens exny 
trevagance of the old Remance in many 
“particular urs, it feems.calculated. to pro- 
| WN  adbuce 
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-duce more favourable effects on the mo- 
~yals of Mankind, than our modern No- 
vels.—If the former did not reprefent 
Men as they really are, it reprefented 
them better; its heroes were patterns of | 
courage, genelofity, truth, humanity, and 
the moft: exalted virtues. Its heroines 
were diftinguifhed for medefly, delicacy, 
and the utmoft dignity. of manners.— 
The latter reprefent Mankind too much 
what they are» paint fuch fcenes of plea- 
fure and vice as are unworthy to fee the 
Hight, and thus‘in a manner hackney 
youth in the ways of wickednefs, before 
they are well entered into the world ; 
expofe the fair fex in the moft wanton 
and fhamelefs manner to the eyes cf the 
world, by {tripping them of that modett 
referve, which is the foundation of grace 
and dignity, the veil with which Nature 
intended to protect them from-too fani'- 
liar an eye, in order to be at once the 
greateft © 
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greateft incitement to love, and the greateft 
fecurity to virtue.—In fhort, the one may 
miflead the Imagination ; the other has a 
tendency to inflame the Paffions and cor- 
rupt the Heart. 

Tue pleafure which we receive from 
Hiftory arifes-in a great meafure from the 
fame fource’ with thse which we receive 
from Romance. Jt is not the bare re- 
tical of facts that gives us pleafure. They 
muft be faéts that give fome agitation to 
the Mind by their being important, int 
terelting, or furprifing. But.events of this 
kind do not very frequently occur in Hit. 
tory, nor does it deicend to paint thofe 
minute features of particular perfons 
which are more likely to engage our af- 


_ feCtions and intereft our paffions ‘than the 
fate of nations. It is not therefore fur- 
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prifing that we find it fo difficult to keep ° 
attention awake in reading Hiftory, and 


4 that fewer have fucceedéd in this kind of | 
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compofition than in any other whatever. 
To render Hiftory pleafing and intereft-— 
angs it is not fufficient that it be ftrictly 
‘impartial, thar it be written with all the 
elegance of language, and abound in the” 
moft judicious and uncommon obferva- 
ions. We never begin to enter with 
- pleafure into a Hiftory till we contraét an 
attachment to fome public and important 
caufe, or fome diftinguifhed characters 
which it reprefents to us. The fate of 
thefe interefts us, and keeps the Mind in 
an anxious yet pleafing tufpenfe. We do 
not require the author to violate the truth 
of Hiftory by reprefenting our favourite 
caufe or hero as perfect; we will allow 
him to reprefent all their weakneffes and 
imperfections, but full it muft be with 
fuch a tender and delicate hand as not to 
_deftroy our attachment. . There is a fort 
‘of unity or confiftency of charaéter that 
we even expect in bins beth Ad An author 
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of any ingenuity who is difpofed to it can 
eafily difappoint this expectation withour 
deviating from truth. There are certain 
f€atures in the greateft and worthieft Men, 
which may be painted in fuch a light as 
to make their characters appear little and 
ridiculous. If an Hiftorian be conflantly 
attentive to check admiration, he cer- 
tainly may do it; but if the Mind be thus 
continually difappointed, and can never 
find an object that it can dwell on with 
pleature, though we may admire his Ge- 
nius and be inftructed by his Hiftory, he 
wiil never leave a pleafing and grateful 
‘impreffion on the Mind. Where this.is - 
the prevailing fpirit and geniuis of a Hit 
tory, it not only deprives us of a great 
part of the pleafure we expected from it, | 
but leaves difagreeable effects on the 
Mind, as it ftifles that noble enthufiafm, 
which is the foundation of all great ace 
tions, and produces a fcepticifm, coldnefs, 
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and indifference about all characters and 
principles whatfoever. We acknowledge 
however it may be of fo great fervice in 
correcting thé narrow prejudices of party 
and faction; as they will be more ir- 
fluenced by the reprefentations of one 
who feems to take no fide, than by any 
thing which can be faid by their antago- 
nitts. | 

A lively Imagination, and particular-. 
ly a poetical one, bears confinement no 
where fo ill as in the ufe of Metaphor and 
Imagery. This is the peculiar province — 
of the Imagination. The foundeit head 
can neither aflift, nor judge in it. The 
Poet’s eye, as it* glances from beaven to 
earth, from earth to beaven, is ftruck with 
numberlefs fimilitudes and analogies, that 
not only pafs unnoticed by the ref& of. 
Mankind, but even cannot be compre- 


* Shakefpear. 
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henced when fugegefted tothem. There 
is a correfpondence between certain ex- 
ternal forms of Nature, and certain af- 
fections of the Mind, that may be felt, 
‘but cannot be explained. Sometimes the 
affociation may be accidental, but it 
often feems to be innate. Hence the 
great difficulty of afcertaining the true 
fublime. It cannot indeed be confined 
within any bounds; it is entirely relative, 
depending on the warmth and livelinefs 
of the Imagination, and therefore diffe- 
rent in different countries. For the fame 
reafon, where-ever there is great richnefs 
and profufion of Imagery, which in fome 
fpccies of Pcetry is a principal beaury, 
there are always very general complaints 
of obfcurity, which is increated by thofe 
fudden tranfitions that bewilder a com- 
mon reader, but areeafily followed by a 
- poetical one. An accyrate ferutiny into 
_ the propriety of Images and Metaphorg 
: N 4 13 
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isto no purpofe. If it be not felt at firft,. 
it feldom can be communicated : while 
we analyfe it, the imprefficn vanithes. 
The fame obfervation may be apphed to 
wit, which confifts in a quick and unex- 
pected affzmblage of ideas, that ftrike: 
the Mind in an acreeable manner either 
by their refemblance or incongruity. 
Neither is the juftnefs of humour a fab- 
xe that. will bear reafoning. This con- 
fits in a lively painting of thofe weak- 
nefles of charatter, which are not of im- 
portance enough to raile pity or indig- 
nation, but only excite mirth and liughs 
ter. One muft have an idea of the ori- 
gizalto judge of, or be affected by the 
reprefentation ; a and if he does noz fee its 
jut tnefs at the firft clance, he never fees it. 
Yor this reafon moft works of humour, 
ridicule, and fatire, which paint tne par- 
ticular features and manners of. the 
times, bei sing Tocal and tranfient, quick’y 
lofe 
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lofe their poignancy, become obfcure and 
infipid. | 

Wuatever is the object of Imagina- 
tion and Tafte can only be feen to ad- 
vantage at acertain diftance, and in a 
particular light. If brought too near the 
eye, the beauty wh:ch charmed before, 
may appear faded, and often diftorted. 
It is therefore the bufinefs of judge- 
ment to aicertain this point of view, to 
exhibit the object to the Mind in that 
pofition which gives it moft pleafure, and 
to prevent the Mind from viewing it in 
any other. ‘This is generally very much 
in our own power. It is an art which 
we all practife incommon life. We learn 
by habit to tura up to the eye the agree- 
able fide of any object which gives us 
pleafure, and to keep the dark one out of 
fight. If this be kept within any reafon- 
able bounds, the foundeft judgement will 
not only connive at, but approve it.— 
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Whatever we admire or love, as oreat, 
- or beautiful, or amiable, has certain cir- 
cumitances belonging to it, waich if at- 
tended to would poifon our enjoyment. 
— We are agreeably {truck with the gran- 
deur and magnificence of Nature in her 
wildeft forms, with the profpect of vatt 
and ftupendous mountains but is there. 
any neceffity for our attending at the fame 
time to the bleaknefs, the coldnels, and 
the barrennefs, which are univerfally con- 
nected with them? When a lover con- 
templates with rapture the charms of 
beauty and elegance that captivate his 
heart, muft he at the fame time reficét 
how uncertain and tranfient the object of 
his paffion is, and that the fucceffion of 
a few years mult lay ic mouldering in thé 
duft? | 
But we not only thisk it unneceffary 
always to ice the whole truth, but fre- 
quently allow and juftify ourfelves. in 
| : viewing 
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viewing things magnified beyond the 
truth. We indulge a manifeft partiality 
-toour friends, our children, and native 
country. We not only keep their fail- 
ings as much as prudence will allow out 
of fight, but exalt in our Imagination 
all their good qualities beyond their juft 
vaiue. Nor does the general fenfe of 
Mankind condemn this indulgence, for 
this very good reafon, becaufe it is natu- 
ral, and becaufe we could. not forego it, 
without lofing at the fame time all fenie 
of friendthip, natural affection and patriot- 
ifm.— There appears no fufficient reaton 
why this conduct, which we obferve in 
common life, fhould not be followed in 
our enquiries into works of Imagination. 
A perfon of a cultivated Tafte, while he 
refigns himfelf to the firft impreffions of 
pleafure excited by real excellency, can at 
the fame time, with the flighteft clance 
of the eye, perceive whether the work 
. | will 
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will bear a nearer infpection.. Tf it can 
bear this, he has the additional pleafure 
before him arifing from thole latent beau- 
ties which “ftrike the Imagination lefs 
forcibly. If he finds they cannot bear 
this examination, he thould remove his 
attention immediately, enjoy and be grate- 
ful for the pleafure he has already re- 


ceived. } ola > 
A corre& Latte is very much offended 
with Dr. Young’s N . Thoughts it 


obferves that the sepreientation there 
given of Human Life is fale and gloomy ; 5 
that the Poetry fometimes finks into child- 
ith conceits or profaic flatne(s, but ortener 
rifes into the turgid or talfe Saline that 
ic is perplexed and obfcure, that the 
reaioning is cften weak; and that the ge- : 
neral plan of the work is il! laid, and not 

happily conducted.—Yet this work may 
be read, with very different fentiments. 
It may be found to contain many touches 
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of the moit fublime Poetry that any lan 
cuage has produced, and -to be full 
thofe pathetic ftrokes of Nature and Paf- 
fion, which touch the Heart in the moft 
tender. _and affecting manner.—Befides, 
the Mind i 1S eee cs | in. a difpofition to 
be pleafed only with dark views of Hu- 
man Life. 
THERE are afflictions too deep to pect 

either reafoning or. amdfement. They 
may be foothed, but cannot be diverted. 
The gloom of the Night Thoughts per- 
fectly correfponds with this ftate of Mind. 
It indulges and flatters the prefent paffion, 
and at the fame time prefents thofe mo-_ 
tives of confolation which alone can ren- 
der certain griefs fupportabdle.--We may" 
here obferve, that fecret and wonderful 
endearment, which Nature has annexed » 
to all our fympathetic feelings, whereby: 
we enter into the deepeit fcenes of dif- © 
trefs and forrow with a melting foftnefs of 
Heart, 
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Heart, far more delightful than all the 
joys which diffipated and unthinking 
mirth can’ infpire. *Dr. Akenfide de- 
feribes this very pathetically, 


-—Afk the faithful youth, 


Why. the cold urn of her, whom long he lov’d, Ae 

So often fills his arms ; fo often draws | 
His lonely fvotfteps at the filent hour, 

To pay the mournful tribute of his ‘tears ? ; 
Oh! he will tell thee, that the w alth of worlds. 

Should’ ne’er feduce his bofom to forezo 

‘That facred hour, when ftealing from the noife 
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OF care Aare envy, fweet remembrance fooths: 
With virtue’s kindeft tones his aking brea. 


And turns his tears to rapture, 


He afterwards proceeds to paint with 
all the enthufiafm of hberty aad poetic 
Genius, and in all the fweetnefs and har- 


- 


* Pleafures of Imagination. 
| mony 
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mopy of numbers, thofe heart-ennobling 
forrows, which the M-nd feels by the re- 
prefentation of the prefent miferable con- 
dition of thoie countries, which were 
once the happy feats of Genius, Liberty, 
and the greateft virtues that adora hu- 
manity. 

‘Tue principal thing to be regarded in 
the culture of Tafte, is to difcover thofe 
many beauties in tie works of Nature 
and Art, which would otherwife efcape 
‘our notice. Thomfon, in that beautiful 
defcriptive poem, the Seafons,- rleafes 
by the juitnefs of his painting ; but his 
greateft merit confifts in impreffing the 
Mind with numberlefs beauties of Na- 
ture, in her various and fucceffive forms, 
which formerly pafled uaheeded.—This, 
is the moft pleafiag and ufeful effect of 
criticifm ,; to lay open new fources of 
pleafure unknown to the bulk of Man-_ 
kind; and it is only as far as it difcovers: 
thefe 
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thefe that Tafte can be accounted a 
bleffing. | | 

Ir has often been obferved, that a good 
Tafte and a good Heart commonly go 
together. ‘That fort of Tafte, however, 
which is conftantly prying into blemifhes 
and deformity, can have no good effect 
either on the Temper or the Heart, The 
Mind naturally takes. a taint from thofe 
objects and purfuits which ufually em- 
ploy her. Difguft, often recurring, {poils. 
the Temper, anda habit of nicely defcri-. 
minating, when carried into life, con-. 
tracts the Heart, and checks all the bene-. 
volent and generous affeciions, by.hold- 
ing up to view the faults and. weaknefles | 
infeparabile from every charaéter; it like- 
wile ftifles all the pleafing emotions of 
love and admiration. Pee 

Tue habit of dwelling too much on 
what is ridiculous in fubjects of Tafte, 
when transferred into life, has the worft 


effect 
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effec upon the Character, if not foftened 
by the greateft: degree of humanity and 
good humour, and confers only a fullen 
and gloomy pleafure by feeding the wortt 
and moft painful feelings of the human 
breaft, envy and malignity of Heart. But 
an intimate acquaintance with the works 
of Nature and Genius, in their moft 
beautiful and amiable forms, humanizes 
and {fweetens the Temper, opens and eéx- 
tends the Imagination, and difpofes to 
the moft pleafing views of Mankind and 
Providence. By confidering Nature in 

-this favourable point of view, the Heart 
is dilated and filled with the. moft bene- | 

-volent purpofes; and then indeed the fe-. 
cret fympathy and connection between 
the feelings of Natural and Moral beauty, » 
the connection between a good Tafte and 
a good Heart, appears with the greateft 
luftre. 
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SECTION Vv, 
E proceed now to confider that 


fh nea of Human Nature which 
| feems in a peculiar manner the characte- 


= | riftic of the fpecies, the Senfe of Religion. 


\ It is not our bufinefs here to confider the 
evidence of Religion as founded in truth; 
we propofe only to examine it as a prin- 
ciple founded in Human Nature, and the - 
influence it has, or may have, on’ the 
happinefs of Mankind.—The beneficial 
confequences which fhould naturally re- 
{ult from this principle, feem to be very 
obvious. There’ is fomething naturally 
foothing and comfortable in a firm belief : 
that the whole frame of Nature 1s fup- 
ported and conduéted by-an eternal. and _ 

omni. 
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omnipotent Being of infinite goodnefs, 
‘ who intends, by the whole courfe of” his 
providence, to promote the greateft good - 
of his creatures; a belief that we’ are 
acquainted with the means- conciliat- 
ing the Divine favour, and that, in'con- — 
fequence of ‘this, we have it in our own 
power to obtain it; a belief that this life 
is but the infancy of our exiftence, that 
we fhall furvive the feeming deftruction 
of our prefent frame, and have it in our 
power to fecure’ our entrancé on a new 
{tate of eternal felicity. If we believe 
that the conduct which the Deity requires 
of us is fuch as moft effectually fecures 
our prefent happinefs, together with the 
peace and happinelfs of fociety, we fhould 
na‘urally imagine that thefe fentiments 
would be fondly cherifhed and adopted 
by all wife and good Men, whether they. 
were fuppofed to arife from any natural 
anticipation of the Human Mind, the — 

pfaes ue Og force 
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force of Reafon, or an immediate reve» 
lation from the Supreme Being. 

Bur though. the belief of a Deity and 
of a future ftate of exiftence has uni- 
verfally prevailed in all ages and nations. 
of the world, yet it has been diverfified 
and conneéted with a variety of fuperfti- 
tions, which have often rendered it ufe- 
lefs, and even: hurtful to the general in- 
terefts of Mankind. The Supreme Be- 
ing has fometimes been reprefented. in. 
fuch a light, as made him rather an ob- 
ject of terror than of love ; as executing . 
both. prefent and eternal vengeance on 
the greateft part of the world, for crimes 
they never committed, and for not beliey- 
ing doétrines which they never heard.—. 
Men have been taught that they did God 
acceptable fervice by abftracting them- - 
felves from all the duties they owed to. 

- fociety, by denying themfelves all the 
plealures of life, and even by voluntarily: — 
, enduring 
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enduring and inflicting on themfelves 
the fevereft tortures which Nature could 
fupport. They have been taught, that. 
it was their duty to perfecute their fellow- 
creatures in the cruelleft manner, in or- 
der to bring them to an uniformity 
with themfelves in religious opinions; a 
{cheme. equally barbarous and impraéti- 
cable. In fine, Religion has often been 
the engine made ufe of to deprive Man- 
kind of their moft valuable privileges, 
and to fubject them to the moft defpatic 
- tyranny. 

THESE pernicious confequences oe 
given occafion to {ome ingenious Men to 
queftion, whether Atheifm or Superftition 
_ were moft deftructive to the happinefs of 
-fociety 5 while others have been fo much 
imprefied by them, that they feemed to 
think it fafer to diveft Mankind of all 
religious opinions and reftraints what- 
ever, than to run the rifk of the abufes 
-which they thought almoft infeparable - 

| te S32 : from 
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from them.—This feems to be the: moft 
favourable conftruétion that can be put on 
the conduct of the patrons of Atheifin. But 
however fpecious this pretence might have 
been fome centuries ago, there does not at 
this time appear to be the leaft foundation 
~ for it. Experience has now fhewn that Re- 
ligion may fubfift in a public eftabtith- 
rent, divefted of that abfurd and pernici- 
‘ous Superftition which was only adventiti- 
ous, and moft apparently contrary to its 
genuine and original fpirit and genius.— 
To feparate Religion entirely from Super- 
{tition in every individual, may indeed be 
impoffible, becaufe it is impoffible to make 
al] Mankind think witely and properly on 
any one fubject, where the Underftanding | 


Imagination and the Affeétions are fo deep- 
ly ‘nterefted. Butif the pofitive advantages 
of Religion to Mankind be evident, this 
fhould feem a fufficient reafon for every 

worthy 
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worthy Man to fupport i its caufe, and at the 
fame time to keep it difengaged from thofe 
accidental circumftances thathavefo high- 
ly difhonoured it. 

Mankinp certainly have a fenfe of 
right and wrong, independent of religious 
ie but experience fhews, that the al- 
lurements of prefent pleafure, and the 
impetuofity of paffion are fufficient to pre- 
‘yent Men from acting agreeably to this 
‘moral fenfe, unlefs it be fupported by Re- 
ligion, the influence of which upon the 
Amagination and Paffions, if properly di- 
rected, 1s extremely powerful. 
Weill readily acknowledge that many 
of the greateft enemies of Religion have 
~ been diftinenithed: for their honour, pro- 
pity, and good nature. But it is to be 
confidered, that many virtues as well. as 
vices are conftitutional., A.cool and equal 
‘Temper,a dull Imagination, and unfeeling 
Heart, enfure the poffeffion of many vir- 
| O4 tues, 
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‘tues, or rather are a fecurity againft many 
vices. They may produce temperance, 
chaftity, honefty, prudence, and a harm- 
lefs, inoffenfive behaviour. Whereas keen 
-Paffions, a warm Imagination, and great 
fenfibility of Heart, lay anatural founda 
tion for prodigality, debauchery, and am- 
bition ; attended, however, with the feeds 
of all the focial and moft heroic virtues. 
Such a temperature of Mind carries along 
with it a check to its conftitutional vices, 
by rendering thofe poffeffed of it peculi- 
arly fufceptible of religious impreffions. 
They oftenappear indeed tobe the greate# 
enemies to religion, but that is ‘entirely 
owing to their impatience of ics reftraints. 
Its moft dangerous enemies have ever been 
among the temperate and chafte philofo- 
phers, void of paffion and fentibility, who. 
-had_ no vicious appetites to be reftrained 
by its influence, and who were equally 
-unfufceptible of its terrors or pleafures, 
Abfolute 
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Abfolute Infidelity or fettled Scepticifm in 
Religion is no proof of a bad Underftand- 
ing or a vicious difpofition, but is cer- 
tainly a very ftrong prefumption of the 
want of Imagination and fenfibility of 
Heart. Many philofophers have been In- 
fidels, few Men of tafte and fentiment. 
Yet the example of Lord Bacon, Mr. 
Locke, and Sir Ifaac Newton, among 
many other firft names in philofophy, isa 
dufficient evidence, that religious belief is 
perfectly compatible with the cleateft and 
moft enlarged Underftanding. 

, SzveraLt of thofe who have got above 
what they call religious prejudices them- 
felves, affect to treat fuch as are not afham- 
ed to avow their regard to Religion, as 
Men, of weak Underltandings and feeble 
Minds. But this fhews either want of 
candor or great ignorance of Human Na- 
ture. ‘The fundamental articles of Reli- 
gion ini been very generally believed by 
Men 
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Men the moft diftinguifhed for ecutenefs 
and accuracy of judgment. But it is even 
unjutt to infer the weaknefs of a perfon’s 
~~ head on other fubjects from his attach- 
ment to the fooleries of Superftition. 
Experience fhews that when the Imagina- 
tion is heated, and the Affections deeply 
interefted, they level all diftinétions of 
Underitanding; yet this affords no pre- 
fumptionof a fhallow judgment in fubjects 
where the Imagination and Paffions have 
no influence. | 
Ferpieness of Mind is a apa fre- 
quently thrown, not only upoa fuch as 
have a fe nfe of Religion, but upon all who: 
poflel 8 warm, open, chearful Tempers,and 
Hearts peculiarly difpofed to love and 
friendfhip. But the reproach. is unjuft. 
Strength, of Mind does, not confift in a 
peevith Temper, ina hard inflexible Heart, 
and in bidding defiance to God Almighty. 
It confifts in an active refolute Spirit, ina 
Spirit 
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Spirit that enables a Man to acthis part in 
the world with propricty, and to bear the 
misfortunes of life with uniform fortitude 
and dignity. This isa ftreneth of Mind 
which neither Atheifm nor univerfal Scep- 
ticifm will ever be able to infpire. On the 
contrary, their tendency will be found to 
' deprefs Spirit as well as Genius, to four 
the Temper and contract the Heart. The 
highett religious {pirit, and regard to Pro-. 
vidence breathes in the writings of the an- 
cient Stoics ; a fect diftinguithed for pro- 
ducing the moft active, intrepid, virtuous 
Men that ever did. honour to Human 
- Nature. 

_. Tue general fenfe of Mankind of the 
connection between a religious difpofition 
and a feeling Heart, appears from the 
—univerfal averfion, which all Men have to 
Anfidelity in the fair fex. We-not. only. 
look'on it as removing the principal fe- 
curity we have for their virtue, but as the 


ftrongeft 
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ftrongeft proof of their want of that foft- 
nefs atid delicate fenfibility of Heart, which 
endears them more to us, and fecures 
more effectually their empire over our 
Fiearts, than any quality they can poffefs. 

Tuere are Men who can perfuade 
themfelves, that there is no fupreme in- 
tellicents who dire& the courfe of Na- 
ture, who can fee thofe they have been 
connected with by the ftrongeft bonds of 
Nature and Friendfhip gradually drop- 
ping off from them, who are perfuaded 
that this feparation is final and eternal, 
- and who expect that they themf{eives fhall 
foon fink down after them into nothing; 
and yet fuch Men fhall appear eafy and 
contented. But toa fenfible Heart, and 
particularly to a Heart foftened by paft 
éndearments of Love or Friendfhip, fuch 
opinions are attended with gioom inex- 
preffible, firike a damp into all the plea- 
fures and enjoyments of life, and ‘cut 
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off thofe views which alone can comfort 
the fou! under certain diftreffes, where all 

other aid is feeble and ineffectual. 
Scepricism or fufpenfe of judgment. 
as tothe truth of thefe great articles of 
Religion, 1s attended with the fame fatal 
effects. Where-ever the Affections are 
_deeply interefted, a ftate of fufpenfe is 
more diftracting to the Mind, than the: 
fad affurance of the evil which is moft 

dreaded... 

he. fhould therefore be expeéted that 
thofe philofophers, who ftand in no need 
themfelves of the affiftance of Religion 
~ for the fupport of their virtue, and who 
‘ never feel the want of its confolations, 
would yet have the humanity to confider 
the different fituation of the reft of Man- 
kind, and not endeavour to deprive them 
of what Habit, at leaft, if they will not 
allow it to be Nature, has made neceffary 
to their morals and -to their happineis. 
) — To 
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-—-To attempt this may be agreeable to 
fome, by relieving them from a reftraint 
upon their pleafures, and may render 
others very miferable, by making them . 
‘doubtful of thofe truths, in which they 
were moft deeply interefted ; but it can 
convey real good and i 65505 to no. one 
individual. 
To fupport openly and ncaa the 
caufe of Infidelity, may be owing in fome 
to the vanity of appearing wifer than the 
reft of Mankind. ‘The zeal of making — 

profelytes to it, may often be owing to a 
like vanity of poffeffing a direction and af- 
cendency over the Minds of Men, which 
is a very flattering {pecies of fuperiority. — 
But there feéms to be fome other caufe 
that fecretly influences the condué of — 
fome thatrejectall Religion, who, from the: 

re{t of their character, cannot be fufpected 
of. eae or any ambition of fuch fu-— 
| _-periority. 5 
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periority. This we fhall attempt to ex- 
plain. | : 
Tue very differing in opinion, upon 
any interefting fubject, from all around 
us, gives a difagreeable fenfation. This 
muft be greatly increafed in the prefent 
cafe, as the feeling which attends Infide- 
lity or Scepticifm in Religion, is certain- 
ly a comfortlefs one, where there is the 
leaft degree of fenfibility.—Sympathy is 
much more fought after by an unhappy 
Mind, than by one chearful and at eafe. 
We require a fupport in the one cafe, 
which in the other is not recefigry. A 
perfon therefore void of Religion feels 
himfelf as it were alone in the mid of 
fociety ; and though for pruden:ial rea- 
fons he chufes to difguife his fentiments, 
and join in fome form of religious wor-: 
fhip, yet this to.a cancid and ingenuous,. 
Mind mutt always. be very painful, nor 
does it abate the difagreeable feeling 

3 si | which 
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which afocial fpirit has in finding itfelf 
alone and without any friend to footh and 
participate its uneafinefs. This feems to 
have a confiderable thare in that anxiety 
which Freethinkers. generally difcover to 
make profelytes to their opinions, an 
anxiety much ereater than what is fhewn 
by thofe, whofe Minds are at eafe in the. 
enjoyment of happier profpects. 

Tue excufe, which thefe gentlemen 
plead for their conduét, is a regard for 
the caufe of truth. But this is a very in- 
fufficient one. None of them act upon 
this principle, in its largeft extent and 
application, in common life, nor could any 
Man live in the world and pretend to 
doit. In the purfuit of happinefs, * our 
_ beings end and aim, the difcovery of truth 
8 far from being the moft important. 
object. The Mind receives a high plea-. 


* Pore, . 
fure 
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fure from the inveftigation and difcovery 
of it in the abftraét feiences, 1 in thé works. 
of Nature and Art, but in all fubjects, 
where the Imagination and Affections are 
deeply concerned, we regard it only fo far 
as it is fubfervient to them.—One of the 
firft principles of fociety, of decency, and 
good manners, is, that no Man is entitled 
to fay every thing he thinks true, when it 
would be injurious or offenfive to his 
neighbour. If it was not for this prin- 
ciple, all Mankind would be in a ftate of 
war. Suppofe a perfon to lofe an only 
child, the fole comfort and happinefs of 
his life : when the firft overflowines of 
_Nature are paft, he recollects the infinite 
goodnefs and wifdom of the Difpofer of 
all events ; he is perfuaded that the revo- 
lution of a few years will unite him again 
to his child, never more to be feparated. 
In thefe views he acquiefces with a me- 
lancholy, yet pleafing refignation to the 
7 P aa Divine : 
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‘Pivine-will Now fiippofing all this to 
‘be a deception, a. pleafing dream, would 
wnot the general fenfé of ‘Mankind con- 
‘deinn the philofopher as barbarous and 
anhuman, who’ fhould attempt to wake 
chim out of it?—Yet fo far does vanity 
-prevail ‘ever good ‘nature, that we fre- 
quently fee Men of, the moft benevolent 
’Fempers labouring. to cut off that hope, 
which chears the Heart under all the pref- - 
dures and aMictions of Human Life, and 
enables us to refign it with chearfulnefs 
and dignity. 9 9 «> 
» ReLrcion ‘may be snhaeyee in three 
different views.» Firft, As containing doc- 
trines relating co the being and perfections 
of God;his moral adminiftration cf the 
-world, a future ftate’ of exiftence, and 
particular communications to Mankind 
by an immediate fupernatural revelation. 
— Secondly, As avrule of life and man- 
ners.— Thirdly, As the fource of certain 
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peculiar sebions of the Mird, which 
cither give pleafure or pain, according to 
the iaytielats genius and fpirit of the Re- 
ligicn tha: inipires them. 
_ In the firft of thefe views, which gives 
a foundation to all religious belief, and 
on which the other two depend, Reafon 
is principally concerned. On this fubject 
the ereatett efforts of human genius and 
application have been exerted, and with 
the moft defirable fuccefs in thofe creat 
and important articles that feem moft im- 
me jia ately , to affect the intereft and happi- 
nef, of Mankind.. But when our enquiries 
here are pufhed a certain length, we find 
that Providence has fet bounds to our 
Reafon, and even to our capacities of ap- 
prehenfion.. This is particularly the cafe, 
where infinity and the njoral ceconomy. of 
the Deity are concerned., ‘The objects are 
here in a great meafure beyond the reach 
of our conception; and induction from ex- 
2 perience, 
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perience, on which all our other reafon- 
ings are founded, cannot be applied to a 
fubject altogether diffimilar to any thing 
we are acquainted with.—Many of the 
fundamental articles of Religion are fuch, 
that the Mind may have the fulleft con- 
viction of their truth, but they muft be 
viewed at a-diftance, and are rather the 
objects of filent and religious veneration, 
than of metaphyfical difquifition. If the 
Mind attempts to bring them to a nearer 
view, itis confounded with their ftrange- , 
nefs and immentfity. 

Wuen we pubh our enquiries into any 
part of N ature beyond certain bounds, we 
find ourfelves involved in pcrplexity and 
darknefs. But there is this remarkable 
difference between thefe and religious en- 
quiries,; in the inveftigation of Nature 
we can always make progrefs in know- 
ledge, and approximate to the truth by 
the proper exertion of genius and obier- 

vation ; 
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vation; but our enquiries into religious 
fubjects are confined withinnarrow bounds, 
and. no force of reafon or application can 
lead the Mind one ftep beyond that im- 
penetrable gulf which feparates the vilible 


and invifible world. 
Txovucs the articles of religious belief, 


which fall within the someone of 
Mankind, and feem effential to their hap- 
pinefs, are few and: fimple, yet ingenious 
Men have contrived to ereét them into a 
moit tremendous fyftem of metaphyficak 
fub:ilty, which will long remain a monu- 
ment of the extent and weaknefs of hu- 
man Underftanding. The. bad confe- 
quences of fuch fyftems have been vari- 
ous. By attempting to eftablith too much: 
they have hurt the foundation of the 
moft interefting principles. of Religion: 
_—Moft Men are bred. up in-a. belief of 
the peculiar and diftinguifhing opinions: 
of fome one religious fect or other, They 

$ meee i are 
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are taught that all thefe are equally found- 
ed on Divine authority, or the cleareft de- 
dustions of Reafon.. By which means all 
their Religion hangs fo much together, 
that one part. cannot~be fhaken without 
endangering the whole. But where-ever | 
any freedom of enquiry is allowed, the 
folly of fome of thefe opinions, and the 
uncertain foundation of others, cannot 
be concealed 5 ‘and when this comes’ to be 
the cafe, a general diftruft of the whole 
commonly fucceeds, with that lukewarm- oe 
nefs in Religion, which is its necedal yA 
oniequence. ; ve 
ene very habit of frequent ia ig 
and difputing ‘upon religious fubjects, 
takes of from that reverénce with | which 
the Mind would otherwife’confider them. 
‘Lhis : feems particularly to be the cafe, - 
when Men prefume to enter into an exact” 
{crutiny. of the views” and’ ‘ceconoiny of 
Providence in the adminiftration of the” 


% 
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world, why Ged Almighty made‘it as tt 
is, the freedom-of his aétions, ‘and many 
other fuch queftions infinitely beyond otr* 
reach.; The natural teridency of “this is” 
to leffen that awful veneration with — 
which we ought always to contemplate _ 
the Divinity, but which can never be pre- 
ferved, when Men canvais his ways with 
fuch eale and freedom. Actordingly wé F 
find -amoneft thofe fetaries where fuch 
difquifitions have principally prevailed, 
that he has been fpoke %f, ‘and even ad- 
drefled with the moft indecent“and thock- 
ing familiarity. The truly devotional fpiric 
has feldom beén found among fuch per- 
fons; the chief foundation and charatte- 
riftic of which is genuine humility, ae 

Awnotuer bad effed of ‘this {pecula- 
tive Theology has been to withdraw peo- 
ple’s attention from its ‘practical duties, 5, 
—We utually find that ole who are : 


moft diftinguifhed by t the r excellive zeal 
Pa for: 
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-for opinions. in Religion, fhew great mo- 
Ce-ation, and coolnefs as to its precepts. 
Their great feverity, in this refpect has 
been. exerted. againft a few. vices, where 
th: Heart is but little concerned, and to 
wich their own. difpofitions preferved 
them from any temptations. 

Bur the worlt effects. of fpeculative and 
controverfial theolog gy, are thofe which it 
produccson the Temper and Affections, - 
—When the Mind is kept conftantly em- 
berraffed ina perplexed and thorny path 
where. it can find no fteady light to thew. 
the way, nor foundation to reft on, the 
Temper lofes its native chearfulnefs, and 
contracts a gloom and feverity, partly. 
from the chagrin of difappointment, and 
partly from, the focial and kird A ffeétions 
being extinguifhed for want of exercife. 
‘When the evil.has. been exafperated by 
eppofition and difpute, the confequences 
have proved very fatal to the peace of fo- 

ciety; efpecially bs Men have been 
per:uaded, 
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perfuaded, that their holding certain opt- 
nions intitled them to the Divine favour, 
and that thofe who differed, from them, 
were devoted to eternal deftruction: This. 
periuafion broke at once all the ties*6f- 
fociety. The toleration of Men who held 
erroneous opinions was-confidered as con- 
niving at their deftroying not only them- 
felyes, but all others who came within the 
reach of their influence. This has pro- 
duced that cruel and implacable fpirit, 
which has fo often diferaced the caufe of 

Religion, and difhonoured humanity. 
Yer the effects of religious controverfy 
have fometimes proved beneficial to Man- 
kind. That fpirit of freedom, which in- 
cited the firft Reformers to fhake off the 
yoke of eccleftaftical tyranny, naturally 
begot fentiments of civil liberty, efpecially 
when irritated by perfecution. When fuch 
{entiments came to be united with thar 
bold enthufiafin, that feverity of temper 
and 
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and manners that diftinguifhed fome of 
the reformed fects; they produced thofe 
refolute and inflexible Men, who alone 
were able to affert the caufe of liberty in 
an age when moft others were enervated 
by luxury or fuperitition ; and to fuch 
Men we owe that freedom and happy con- 
ftitution which we at prefent enjoy.— 
But thefe advantages of religious enthu- 
fiafm have been. but aeeisearal | 
In general it would appear that. Reli- 
gion, confidered as a {cience, in the man- 
ner it has been ufually conduéted, is but 
little beneficial to Mankind, neither tend-. 
ing to enlarge the Underftanding, fweeten 
the Temper, or mend the Heart. At the 
fametime the labours of ingenious Men, 
in explaining obfcure and difficult paffages 
of Sacred Writ, have been highly ufeful 
and neceflary.. And as .it is natural for. ~ 
Men to carry their fpeculations on a fub- 
. peck, that fp nearly concerns their prefent 
vj | and 
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and eternal happinefs, fartherthan Reafon 
extends, or than is clearly and exprefsly 
revealed; thefe can be followed by no bad 
confequences, if they-are carried on with — 
that modefty and reverence which the 
fubjoct requires. They only become per- 
nicicus when they are formedintofyftems, 
to which the fame credit and fubmiffion is 
required as to Holy Writ itfelf. 

We fhall now proceed to confider Re- 
ligion as arule of life and manners. In 
this refpect its-influence is very extenfive 
and beneficial, even when disficured by: 
the wildeft fuperiftition, it being able to” 
check and conquer thofe paffions, which 
reafon and philofophy ate too weak to en- 
counter. But it is much to be regretted, 
that the application of Religion to this end 
has not been attended to with that care’ 
which the importance of the ‘fubject re- 
quired.— The {peculative part of Religion: 
feems eer y to have engroffed the-at- 

tention 
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tention. of Men of Genius. ‘This has been 
the tate of all the ufeful and practical arts — 
et Life, and the application of Religion to 
the regulation of life and manners muft 
be confidered entirely as a practical art.— 
The reafons of this negle&t feem to be 
thefe.-—Men. of a philofophical Genius — 
have an averfion to all application where 
the active powers. of their own Mind are 
not immediately employed. But inac-  . 
quiring a practical art, a philofopher is’ - 
obliged. to fpend:moft.of his time in.em~ 
ploy ments where his Genius and Under- 
{tanding have no exercife.—The fate of, 
the: practical: parts of: Medicine. and of Re~ 
ligion have been. very much alike.. The. 
object. of the one is.to cure. the difeafes. 
of the Body.;, of the other, to cure. the. 
difeafes of the Mind. The progrefs. and. 
degree of pe:fection.of. both thefe arts can. 
be eftimated. by. no other ftandard than. 
their fuccefs. in. the cure.of the difeafes, to 

| | which. 
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eek they are feverally applied. —In Me- 

dicine, the faéts on which the art depends, 
are fo numerous and complicated, fo mit 

reprefented by credulity, or a heated Ima- 

gination, that there has hardly ever. been 

found a truly philofophical Genius, who 

has attempted the practical part of it. Al- 

moft all phyficians, who have been Men 

of ingenuity, have amufed themfelves in- 
forming theories, which gave exercife to 

their invention, and at the fame time con- 

tributed to their reputation, _Inftead of 

being at the trouble of making obferva- 
tions hans Tslnes: they culled out of the 

promifcuous multitude already made, fuch 

as fuited their purpofe, and dreffed them 

up in the way their fyitem required. In 

confequence of this, the hiftory of Medi- 

cine does not exhibit the hiftory of a pro- 

greffive art, but a hiftory of opinions, 

which prevailed perhaps for twenty or 

thirty years, and then funk into contempt 
A 4 and 
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and oblivion.—The cafe has been very 
fimilar in practical Divinity. But this is 
attended with much greater difficulties, 
than the practical part of Medicine. In 
this laft nothing ts required. but affiduous 
and accurate Obfervation, and a good Un- 
derftanding to direct the proper applica- 
tion of fuch Obfervation. But to cure the 
difeafes of the Mind, there is required that 
‘intimate knowledge of the Human Heart, 
which muft be drawn from life itfelf, and 
which books can never teach; of the 
various difguifes, under which vice recom= _ 
mends herfelf to the Imagination ; of the 


artful affociation of 1aaae which fhe forms 
there ; and of the many namelefs ciscum- 


ftances that foften the Heart and render. it 
acceffible. It is likewife neceffary to have 
a knowledge of the arts of infinuation and 
perfuafion, of the art of breaking falfe or 
unnatural affociations of Ideas, or induc- 
ing counter-affociations, and employing 

one 
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one paffion againit another; and after afl 
this knowledge is.acquired, the fuccefsful 
application of it to practice depends in a 
confiderable degree on powers which no 
extent of Underftanding can‘confer. 

‘Vice does not depend fo much'on a 
pe:verfion of the Underitanding, as of the 
Imagination and Paffions,- and on habits 
originally founded cn‘thefe. -A vicious 
Man is generally fenfible enough that ‘his 
condué is wrong; he knows that vice is 
contrary both.to his duty and intereft, and 
therefore all laboured reafoning to fatisfy 
his, Underftanding of thefe truths is ufe- 
lefs, becaufe the difeafe does not lie in the 
Underftanding. The evil is feated‘ in the 
Heart. The Imagination and Paffions 
are engaged on its fide, and the cure-muit 
be applied to thefe..: This has been the 
ceneral defect of writings and fermons in- 
tended: to reform Mankind. Many ‘in- 
genious and fenfible remarks are made on 


the 
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the feveral duties of Religion, and very 
judicious arguments are brought to en- 
force them. Such performances may be ~ 
attended to with pleafure by pious and 
well-difpofed perfons, who likewife may 
derive ufeful inftruétion from them for 
their conduét in life. The wicked and pro- 
fligate, if ever books of this fort fall in 
their way, very readily allow that what 
they contain are great and eternal truths, 
but they leave no fur.her impreffion. If 
any thing can touch them, it is the power _ 
of lively and pathetic defcription, which 
traces and lays open their Hearts through 
all their windings and difguifes, makes _ 
them fee and confefs their own characters 
in all their deformity and horror, impref- 
_ fes. their Hearts, and interefts their Paf- 
fions by all the motives of love, gratitude, 
and fear, the profpect of rewards and pu- 
nifhments, and whatever other motives 
Religion or Nature may dilate. But to. 

: do 
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do this ¢ffe€tually, requires very different 
powers from thofe of Underftanding. A 
lively and well-regulated Imagination is 
effentially requifite. 

In public addreffes to an audience the 
ereat end of reformation may be more ef- 
- fectually promoted, becaufe all the powers 
of voice and action, all the arts of elo- 
quence may be brought to give their af- 
- fiftance. But fome of thofe arts depend 
on gifts of Nature, and cannot be attained 
by any ftrength of Genius or Underftand- 
ing. Even where Nature has been libe- | 
ral of thofe neceflary requifites, they muft 
be cultivated by much praétice before the 
proper exercife of them can be acquired. 
— Thus a public fpeaker may have avoice 
that is mufical and of great compafs, but 
it requires much time and labour to ac- 
quire its juft modulation, and that variety 
of flexion and tone, which a pathetic dif- 
courfe requires. The fame difficulty at- 
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tends the acquifition of that propriety of 
-attion, that power over the expreffive fea- 
tures of the countenance, particularly of 
the eyes, fo neceflary to command the: 

Hearts and Paffions of Mankind. 
Ir is ufually faid, that a preacher, who 
feels what he is faying himfelf, will na- 
turally fpeak with that tone of voice and 
expreffion in his countenance that fuits 
the fubje&t, and which is neceffary to 
move his audience. ‘Thus it is faid, a 
perfon under the influence of fear, anger, 
or forrow, looks and fpeaks in the manner 
naturally exprefliveof thefeemotions. This 
is true in fome meafure; but it can never 
be fuppofed that any preacher will be able 
to enter into his fubject with fuch real 
warmth upon every occafion. Befides, 
every prudent Man will be afraid to aban- 
don himfelf fo entirely to any impreffion, 
as he muft do to produce this effect. Moft 
Men, when ftrongly affected by any paf- 
fion 
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fion or emotion, have fome peculiarity in 
their appearance, which does not belong’ 
to the natural expreffion of fuch an emo-., 
tion.. If this be not properly corrected, a 
public fpeaker, who is really warmed and. 
animated with his fubject, may yet make 
a very ridiculous and contemptible figure. 
—Itis the bufinefs of Art to fhew Nature 
in her moft amiable and graceful forms, 
and not with thofe peculiarities in which 
fhe appears in particular inftances ; and it 
is this difficulty of properly reprefenting 
Nature that renders the eloquence and 
action both of the pulpit and ftage acqui- 
fitions of fuch hard attainment. 

Burt befides thofe talents inherent in a 
preacher himfelf, an intimate knowledge 
of Nature will fuggelt the neceffity of at- 
tending to certain external circumftances, 
which operate powerfully on the Mind, 
and prepare it for receiving the defigned 
ait ciao Such in particular 1s the pro- 
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per regulation of Church-mufie, and the 
folemnity and pomp of public worthip. 
Independent of the effect that thefe things 
have on the Imagination, it might be ex- 
pected that a juft Tafte, a fenfe of decency 
and propriety, would make them more at- 
tended to than we find they are. We ac- 
knowledge that they have beenabufed, and 
occafioned the groffleft fuperftition; but 
this univerfal propenfity to carry them to 
excefs is the ftrongeft proof that the at- 
tachment to them is deeply rooted in Hu- 
man Nature, and: confequently that it is 
the bufinefs of good fenfe to regulate, and 
not vainly to attempt to extinguith it. 
Many religious fects in their infancy have 
fupported themfelves without any of thefe 
external affiftances; but when time has — 
abated the fervour of their zeal, we always 
find that their public worfhip has been con- 
ducted with the moft remarkable coldnefs 
and inattention, unlefs fupported by well- 

| ; regu- 
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regulated ceremonies. Thofe feéts who in 
their beginning have been moft diftin- 
guifhed for a religious enthufiafm that de- 
fpifed all forms, and the Genius of whofe 
Religion could not admit of any being 
introduced,, have either been of fhort du- 
ration, or ended in infidelity. 
~ Tue many difficulties that attend the 


practical art of making Religion influence 
the manners and lives of Mankind, by ac- 


quiring a command over the Imagination 
and paffions, have made it too generally 
neglected even by the moft eminent of the | 
clergy for learning and good fenfe. Thefe 
have rather chofen to confine themfelves 
to a track, where they were fure to excel 
by the force of their own Genius, than to 
attempt a road where their fuccefs was 
doubtful, and where they might be out- 
fhone by Men greatly their inferiors. It 
has therefore been principally cultivated 


by Men of lively Imaginations, poffeffed 
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of fome natural advantages of voice and 
manner. But as no art can ever become 


very beneficial to Mankind unlefs it be 


under the direction of Genius and good 
fenfe, it has too often happened, that the 


art we are now fpeaking of has become - 


fubfervient to the wildeft fanaticifm, often 
to the gratification of vanity, and fome- 
times to ftill more unworthy purpofes. — 
Tue third view of Religion confiders 
it as engaging and interefting the affecti- 
ons, and comprehends the devotional or 
fentimental part of it.—The devotional 
fpirit is ina great meafure conftitutional, 
depending on livelinefs ,of Imagination 
and fenfibility of Heart, and, fike thefe 
qualities, prevails more in warmer cli- 
mates than it dees in ours. What fhews 
the great dependence it has on the Ima- 
gination, is the remarkable attachment it 
has to Poetry and Mufic, which Shake- 
{pear calls the Food of Love, and which 
. may 
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may with equal truth be called the Food 
of Devotion. Mufic is to enter into the 
future Paradife of the devout of every fect 
and of every country. The Deity, viewed 
by the eye of cool Reafon, may be faid 
with great propriety to dwell in light in- 
‘ acceflible. “The Mind ftruck with the 
immenfity of his being, and a fenfe of its 
own littlenefs and unworthinefs, admires 
with that diftant awe and veneration that 
rather excludes love. But viewed by a 
devout Imagination he may become an 
object of the warmeft affection, and even 
paffion.— The philofopher contemplates 
the Divinity in all thofe marks of wif- 
dom and benignity diffufed through the 
whole works of Nature. The devout 
Man confines his views rather to his own 
particular connection with the Deity, the 
many inftances of goodnefs he himfelf has 
experienced, and the many greater he ftil 
hopes for. This eftabliffies an intercourfe 
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which often interefts the Heart and Paf- 
fions in the deepeft manner. 

Tue devotional Tafte, like all other 
Taftes, has had the fate to be condemned 
as a weaknefs by all who are ftrangers to 
its joys and its influence. Too frequent 
occafion has been given to turn this fub- 
ject into ridicule.—A heated and devout © 
Imagination, when not under the direction 
of a very good Underftanding, is apt to 
_run very wild, and is impatient to publith — 
all its follies to the world.—The feelings 
of a devout Heart fhould be mentioned 
with great referve and delicacy, as they 
depend upon private experience, and cer- 
tain circumftances of Mind and fituation, 
which the world cannot khow nor judge 
of. But devotional writings executed 
with Judgment and Tafte, are not only 
highly ufeful, but to all who have a 
fenfe of Religion, peculiarly engaging. . 


THE 
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Tue devotional fpirit united to good 
fenfe and a chearful temper, gives that 
{teadinefs to virtue, which it always wants 
when produced and fupported by good 
natural difpofitions only. It corrects and 
humanizes thofe conftitutional vices, 
which it is not able entirely to fubdue, 
arid though it may not be able to render 
Men perfectly virtuous, it preferves them 
from becoming utterly abandoned. It 
has the moit favourable influence on all 
the paffive virtues; it gives a foftnefs 
and fenfibility to the Heart, and a mild- 
neis and gentlenefs to the Manners ; but 
above all, it produces an univerfal charity 
and love to Mankind, however different 
in Station, Country, or Religion. There 
is a fublime yet tender melancholy, al- 
moft the univerfal attendant on Genius, 
which is too apt to degenerate into gloom 
and difeuft with the world. Devotion 1s 
admirably calculated to footh this di{po- 

fition, 
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fition, by infenfibly leading the Mind, © 
while it feems to indulge it, to thofe prof- , 
pects which calm every murmur of dif- 
content, and diffufe a chearfulnefs over 
the darkeft hours of Human Life.— 
Perfons in the pride of high health and 
fpirits, who are keen in the purfuits of : 
pleafure, intereft, or ambition, have either 
no ideas on this fubject, or treat it as the 
enthufiafm of a weak Mind. But this 
really fhews great narrownefs of Under- 
ftanding ; a very little reflection and ac- 
quaintance with Nature might teach them 
on how precarious a foundation their 
boafted independence on Religion is built; 
the thoufand namelefs accidents that may 
deftroy it; and though for fome years 
they fhould efcape thefe, yet that time 
mutt impair the greateft vigour of health 
and fpirits, and deprive them of all 
~ thofe objects for which at prefent they 
may think life only worth enjoying.—It 
~~ fhould 
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fhould feem therefore very neceffary to 
fecure fome permanent obje&, fome fup- 
port to the Mind, againit the time when 
all others fhall Rave loft their influence. 
—The greateft inconvenience, indeed, 
that attends devotion, is its taking fuch 
a {trong hold of the affections, as fome- 
times threatens the extinguifhing of every 
other active principle of the Mind. 
When the devotional fpirit falls in with 
a melancholy temper, it is apt to deprefs . 
the Mind entirely, to fink it to the weakeft 
fuperftition, and to produce a total re- 
tirement and abitraction from the world, 
and all the duties of life. 

I suai now conclude thefe loofe obfer- 
vations on the advantages arifing to Man- 
kind from thofe faculties, which diftin- 
cuifh them from the reft of the Animal 
world, advantages which do not feem cor- 
refpondent to what might be reafonably 
expected from a proper exertion of thefe 

faculties, 
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faculties, particularly among the few whe 
have the higheft intellectual abilities, and 
the greateft leifure’ to improve them. The 
eapital error feems to confilt in fuch Mens 
confining their attention chiefly toenquiries 
that are either of little importance, or the 
materials of which lie in.their own Minds. 
—The bulk of mankind are made to aét, 
not to realon, for which they have neither 
abilities nor leifure. They who poffefs 
that deep clear, and comprehenfive Un- 
derftanding which conftitutes a truly phi- 
Jofophical Genius, feem born to an afcen- 
dency and empire over the Minds and 
Affairs of Mankind, if they would but 
affume it. It cannot be expected, that 
they fhould poffefs all thofe powers and 
talents which are requifite in the feveral 
aafeful and elegant arts of life, but it is 
they alone who are fitted to dire&t and 
xegulate their application. 
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